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Virginia  Van  Sicl<le 


If  you  have  visited  our  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  headquarters 
lately  and  have  wondered  why  so  many  of  our  staffers 
seem  to  be  walking  on  air,  there's  a  reason.  It's  the  phe- 
nomenal audience  acceptance  accorded  to  our  new  Lou- 
isiana Conservationist  TV  Magazine  in  at  least  one  major  viewing 
market.  The  first  available  ratings  from  the  respected  Neilsen 
organization  reveal  that  our  show  was  the  overall  most-viewed 
program  and  most-viewed  prin\e  time  program  on  the  LPB 
network  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area  in  its  initial  season. 

We  knew  we  had  a  good  thing  going,  but  this  success  tran- 
scends our  rosiest  expectations.  Insiders  say  it's  highly  unusual 
for  any  comparable  new  show  to  wind  up  in  the  top  ten,  not  to 
mention  the  No.  1  spot. 

The  TV  Magazine,  consisting  of  13  half-hour  programs,  is  now 
being  rerun  while  our  small  crew  films  a  second  season  of  shows 
for  presentation  in  the  fall.  TV  Magazine  is  seen  on  LPB  stations 
throughout  the  state  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  except  in  greater  New 
Orleans  where  it  is  screened  on  Cox  Cable  Channel  28. 

Beth  Courtney,  LPB's  executive  director,  says  that  when  state- 
wide Neilsen  ratings  are  announced,  they  too  are  expected  to  be 
high. 

She  wrote  me  a  letter  stating:  "This  program  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  success  that  can  be  achieved  when  two  agencies  work 
together  to  reach  a  common  goal.  The  Louisiana  Conservationist 
TV  Magazine  is  a  credit  to  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  and  we  at  LPB  are  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
series." 

Thanks,  Beth.  Thanks  to  our  talented  and  hard-working  TV 
crew.  And  thanks,  most  of  all,  to  the  lovers  of  Louisiana  outdoors 
who  make  it  all  possible. 
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Sandwich  Terns,  Royal 
Terns  and  Sand  Casnes 


Charles  W.  Frank  of  New 
Orleans  Is,  among  his 
other  talents,  a  noted 
carver  and  collector  of 
duck  decoys.  Of  the  scene 
above,  he  says:  "Royal 
terns  tend  their  young 
several  hours  after  our 
landing.  Within  weeks 
these  little  balls  of  fluff 
are  ranging  the  beach  in 
creaches-groups  of 
several  hundred  chicks- 
running  aboout  the  sand 
dunes  and  swimming  in 
the  shallows." 


ARTICLE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  CHARLES  W.  FRANK 

he  weather  was  dehghtful,  as  only  we  Louisianans  can  predict  for  June 
first.  That's  the  day  each  year  that  attracts  a  dedicated  group  of  birders 
to  what  must  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  underexploited  gath- 
erings in  "bird-dom."  In  1984 1  retired  from  a  hectic  and  fruitful  business 
career.  Having  had  a  love  affair  with  outdoor  writing  and  birding  as  an 
avocation  for  many  years,  I  found  an  overlooked  opportunity  for  bird  watchers 
in  the  offshore  islands  and  cheniers  of  coastal  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The 
islands  present  the  avian  student  with  an  unmatched  panorama  of  nature's 
annual  renewal. 
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Covered  with  a  few  hardy  mangroves  and 
large  areas  of  sandy  beaches  and  clumps  of 
saltwater-resistant  grasses,  these  low-lying 
islands  defy  destruction.  One  year  shrinking 
in  size,  the  next  year  they  are  rebuilt  by  tides 
that  change  and  reshape  their  wind-sculpted 
dunes.  These  are  the  sand  castles  in  which  the 
terns  of  coastal  Gulf  waters  return  each  year 
to  nest  and  to  breed. 

For  a  number  of  years  I'd  enjoyed  watch- 
ing the  nesting  cycle  of  the  royal  and  sand- 
wich terns. 

Leaving  the  coastal  zone 
and  hitting  blue  water  in  a 
small  boat  is  not  for  the  faint 
of  heart.  The  Mississippi 
Sound  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico are  like  a  beautiful  woman, 
but  one  that  has  a  stormy 
side.  Weather  must  be  moni- 
tored very  carefully  and  the 
final  departure  delayed  until 
you've  had  a  36  hour  fore- 
cast that  looks  really  good.  I 
prefer  5  to  1 0  knot  winds  from 
the  east,  and  no  rain  on  the 
radar. 

Well,  June  first  was  our 
target  date  and  all  systems  were  go.  With  the 
Suburban  hooked  up  to  my  trailer,  bcith  Yamaha 
motors  checked  out  and  tanks  and  oil  reser- 
voirs full,  we  rolled  out  of  New  Orleans  with 
Ted  Parker  of  Louisiana  State  University,  an 
ornithologist  and  a  world  authority  on  the 
calls  of  South  American  birds,  and  Dr.  John  P. 
O'Neill,  head  of  field  research  for  LSU  and  an 
artist  of  considerable  talent. 

Dr.  Ed  Beeson,  a  retired  physicist  and 
oceanographer;  his  wife  Louise,  an  artist  and 
conservator  of  fine  paintings;  and  Sid  La- 
coste,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Wildfowl 
Carvers  Guild,  completed  our  party.  I'm  a 
retired  Navy  captain,  so  with  Beeson  and  me 
navigating  across  about  30  miles  of  Breton 
and  the  Mississippi  Sound,  we  expected  no 
problems. 

After  a  predawn  drive,  we  launched  at 
Shell  Beach,  a  fishing  \'illage  near  the  Missis- 
sippi Gulf  outlet  about  50  miles  south  of  New 
Orleans,  and  wended  our  way  down  the  chan- 
nel to  Bay  Athanasia.  Out  in  Breton  Sound  we 
were  greeted  with  a  light  chop  and  an  ideal 
wind  from  the  north/northeast  portending 
fair  weather. 

Passing  Deadman's  Island  and  then  Point 
Chico  on  our  port  side,  swirling  masses  of 
their  own  colonies  of  gulls  and  terns  proved 


that  their  nesting  cycle  was  also  in  full  swing. 
Clouds  of  laughing  gulls,  common  and  For- 
sters  terns,  and  hosts  of  brown  pelicans  fol- 
lowed in  our  wake. 

Cumulus  clouds  billowed  into  the  strato- 
sphere as  we  set  course  on  my  loran  for  the 
tiny  area  on  Curlew  Island  in  the  Chandeleur 
chain  that  Roger  Tory  Peterson  visited  and 
labeled  the  largest  colony  of  Sandwich  terns 
in  the  world.  Some  50,000  pairs  have  been 
known  to  nest  here,  although  the  numbers 
can  vary  greatly  because  of 
hurricanes. 
Chico  and  Deadman's  Islands 
also  are  a  nesting  ground  for 
American  egret,  tricolored 
heron,  Forsters  terns,  brown 
pelicans,  snowy  egret,  reddish 
egret  and  white  and  glossy 
ibis. 
Our  loran  bearings  held  true, 
and  with  stations  triangulat- 
ing our  process,  we  had  a  land- 
fall in  a  little  over  an  hour. 
Now  the  sand  bars  of  these 
coastal  barrier  islands  shift  and 
turn  each  year,  and  a  prudent 
navigator  must  approach  the 
beach  under  a  slow  bell.  We  had  marked  a 
little  co\e  with  a  way-point  number  the  previ- 
ous year,  so  we  had  counted  on  saving  some 
time  in  locating  our  colony  quickly. 

Fortunately,  the  sands  had  left  a  channel 
open.  Shoal  water  extended  out  several  miles, 
and  with  motors  partly  raised  and  propellers 
turning  slowly,  we  inched  our  way  through 
screaming  flocks  of  sea  birds,  each  holding  a 
glass  minnow  in  its  bill.  At  last  we  dropped 
the  anchor  only  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach. 

Quickly,  we  inflated  two  rubber  dinghies. 
Getting  ashore  with  cameras,  sound  equip- 
ment, hides  and  ice  chests  filled  with  soft 
drinks  and  enough  food  to  feed  an  army  can 
be  quite  a  chore.  In  double-quick  time  we  had 
established  a  camp  site,  far  enough  on  the 
beach  to  be  above  tide  mark.  In  another  hour 
we  had  spread  out  in  all  directions,  each  to  his 
particular  fancy. 

Ted  Parker  with  sound  recorder  and  para- 
bolic reflector  was  recording  the  calls  of  sooty 
terns  on  their  nests.  Louise  and  1  were 
watching  and  photographing  the  antics  of 
thousands  of  Sandwich  terns  along  the  spine 
of  the  island.  My  "hide"  was  the  interface  of 
a  large  group  of  nesting  Sandwich  and  royal 
terns. 


A  royal  tern  with  a  glass 
minnow  clasped  in  its 
beak  flies  toward  its  mate. 
Incubation  and  later 
feeding  of  newly  hatched 
chicks  make  this  a  never- 
ending  task. 
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Shown  above,  stretching 

over  several  acres  of 

sandy  beach,  this  colony 

of  Sandwich  terns  in  some 

years  contains  as  many  as 

50,000  pairs.  At  left, 

Sandwich  terns  stand 

beside  their  eggs  at 

midmorning.  Just  hours 

later,  chicks  will  be 

peeping  from  under  the 

adults'  wings. 


Sid  and  Ed  were  walking  along  the  beach 
exploring  and  observing  the  antics  of  Caspian 
terns  on  the  outer  reaches  of  Curlew  and  the 
mating  ritual  of  several  pairs  of  reddish  egrets. 
These  birds  put  on  quite  a  show,  mantling  and 
twisting  around  one  another  in  gay  abandon. 
Quite  unusual  to  see  this  species  displaying  so 
far  out  in  the  offshore  islands. 

John  O'Neill  wandered  about,  looking  for 
the  stray  LBJ  (little  brown  job)  which  is  always 
his  preference.  A  sooty  tern  caught  his  eye, 
and  as  we  watched,  it  hobbled  away,  drag- 
ging an  apparently  broken  wing.  This  distrac- 
tion display  was  supposed  to  lure  us  away 
from  its  nest.  As  John  pretended  to  follow,  it 
suddenly  took  flight.  With  a  hoarse  cry  it 
soared  away,  convinced  it  had  saved  its  nest- 
lings. 

Hidden  in  our  blinds,  we  shot  roll  after  roll 
of  film.  Sandwich  terns,  adjacent  colonies  of 
Caspian  terns  with  their  beautifully  red  bills, 
and  royal  terns  in  countless  thousands  were 


nesting  everywhere,  and  the  attempted  pre- 
dation  of  laughing  gulls  kept  us  so  busy  we 
almost  failed  to  see  downy  httle  balls  of  fluff 
peeking  out  from  under  the  Sandwich  terns. 

Yes,  between  12:30  and  2  o'clock  the  tern 
chicks  were  breaking  out  of  eggs  under  every 
pair  of  nesting  birds.  With  the  sun  beating 
down,  they  were  dry  and  fluffy  in  what  seemed 
like  minutes. 

The  noise  of  flocks  returning  with  small 
fish,  the  shriek  of  laughing  gulls  and  the 
sound  of  surf  pounding  on  the  Gulf  side  of  the 
island  were  deafening.  We  shot  photographs 
of  terns  in  flight,  on  the  nests  and  feeding.  We 
watched  the  interplay  of  species  and  their 
defense  of  territory.  Where  royals  and  Sand- 
wich colonies  overlapped,  there  was  a  con- 
stant bickering.  But  those  little  Sandwich 
terns  held  their  own,  and  the  much  larger 
royals  and  Caspians  kept  their  distance. 

We  watched  the  nuptial  ritual  of  late- 
breeding  pairs.  Two  males  vied  for  the  atten- 
tion of  a  coy  female.  Heads  stretched  up  and 
gracefully  arched,  bills  giving  a  clicking  sound, 
the  female  by  some  slight  motion,  too  slight 
for  us  to  notice,  gave  her  approval.  Now  the 
pair  took  wing,  spiraling  higher  and  higher. 
Finally,  the  tandem,  swooping,  twisting,  rit- 
ual was  completed,  and  the  pair  disappeared 
in  the  sky.  The  abandoned  male  stayed  only 
a  moment,  and  with  a  shrug  of  feathers  that 
said  it  all,  departed  in  search  of  a  more  recep- 
tive mate. 

The  sea  birds  all  seemed  to  lay  two  or 
three  eggs  per  nest,  but  only  one  or  two  of  the 
chicks  will  survive  the  first  week  after  hatch- 
ing. This  is  due  to  predation  from  the  laugh- 
ing gulls  as  well  as  to  the  voracious  appetites 
of  the  young.  The  constant  feeding  of  the 
young  would  tax  a  parent  unduly  if  the  clutch 
were  any  larger. 

The  eggs  of  the  Sandwich  terns  are  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  show  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  color.  They  are  mottled 
and  streaked  in  umbers  with  a  base  color  that 
can  vary  from  creamy  to  burnt  umber.  The 
royal  tern  eggs  are  a  little  larger,  almost  two 
inches  long,  and  are  cream-colored  with  dark 
raw  umber  and  black  splotches.  Caspian  tern 
eggs  are  a  mite  smaller  that  the  royals,  and  are 
a  darker  cream  color  with  similar  blackish 
spots. 

The  chicks  are  a  buffy  brown,  some  creamy 
white  and  a  few  are  spotted  with  dark  umber 
marks.  The  little  sooty  tern  has  a  surprisingly 
large  egg,  almost  as  large  as  the  Caspian,  and 
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like  the  Sandwich,  exhibits  a  color  variation 
from  white  to  pinkish  or  buff,  with  markings 
fine  and  profuse  and  a  lot  of  tonal  variety. 

I've  visited  some  of  the  great  birdingmeccas, 
and  let  me  tell  you  these  Chandeleur  Islands 
are  as  great  as  the  rain  forests  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Colombia,  better  than  the  Yucatan  or  the 
Sea  of  Cortez,  and  on  a  par  with  the  best  that 
the  Galapagos  and  the  far  reaches  of  the  east 
and  the  north  can  offer.  Only  the  Antarctic 
can  rival  the  sheer  bio  mass  of  these  colonies. 
And  Curlew  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  closer. 

Evening  approached,  promising  a  cool 
night,  so  we  started  gathering  a  pile  of  drift- 
wood. With  coffee  pot  on  the  fire  and  chairs 
removed  from  the  boat  and  a  few  cushions, 
we  sat  in  the  sunset  watching  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  scenes.  The  sun  seemed  sus- 
pended about  a  foot  over  the  horizon.  The 
water  shimmered  in  tiny  pools  now  aban- 
doned to  the  ruddy  turnstones,  willet  and 
least  sandpipers.  A  pair  of  lesser  yellowlegs 
probed  the  sand,  and  flights  of  brown  peli- 
cans circled  into  their  rookery  about  a  thou- 
sand yards  from  our  campsite.  Terns  ca- 
vorted in  mating  ritual  above  us. 

The  moon  rose  and  the  still  sky  was  streaked 
with  a  thousand  golden  hues.  We  were  en- 
thralled and  silent,  each  in  his  reverie,  en- 
chanted by  a  moment  in  time  we  would  never 
forget.  As  the  sky  darkened,  the  colonies 
were  muted,  but  the  clucking  of  parents  snug- 
gling on  downy  young  was  a  lullaby  through- 
out the  night. 

Our  boat,  grounded  by  the  tide,  was  now 
surrounded  by  tidal  flats  that  stretched  in  all 
directions.  We  dozed  and  dreamed  and 
watched  the  stars.  When  finally  dawn  began 
to  brighten  the  eastern  skv,  we  sat  watching 
the  tide  cover  the  sound  and  slowly  raise  our 
craft. 

On  the  trip  back  to  the  dock,  all  were  sub- 
dued. Each  of  us  had  been  touched  by  an 
experience  with  nature,  leaving  an  imprint  on 
our  films  and  on  our  souls.  Try  it,  but  don't 
forget  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  careful 
preparation  and  prudent  seamanship. 

Another  word  of  caution  toany  who  would 
visit  the  Breton  National  Wildlife  Refuge: 
Permission  should  be  obtained  from  the  Ref- 
uge Manager,  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Let  him  know  when  you  expect  to 
visit  the  colony  and  be  sure  you  understand 
the  ground  rules. 

The  colonies  are  plainly  marked  with  no- 
trespassing  signs,  and  these  must  be  observed. 


There  are  more  than  ample  areas  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  colonies  to  set  up  your 
cameras.  The  birds  will  continue  their  nest- 
ing only  in  areas  that  are  not  disturbed. 

We  have  learned  to  use  a  400mm  lens  and 
a  two-power  adapter.  This  gives  us  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  16-power  binocular  or  spotting  scope. 
A  tripod  and  200  ASA  film  are  another  tip  for 
getting  the  best  results  with  minimal  distur- 
bance of  the  colony. 

These  colonies  are  part  of  a  our  Louisiana 
wetland  heritage.  Enjoy  them,  but  be  careful 
to  leave  nothing  on  the  islands  but  footprints. 
Take  nothing  away  but  memories.  n 


At  left:  Royal  terns  in  the 
foreground,  Sandwich 
terns  in  the  back  and  a 
noisy  squabble  in- 
between.  Below:  The 
laughing  gull  is  a  fear- 
some predator  of  seabird 
eggs.  Unguarded  chicks 
and  eggs  are  prey  to  the 
voracious  appetites  of 
these  gulls. 


Louisiana's  wetlands  represent  an  esti- 
mated 41  percent  of  the  total  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  provide  one  of 
the  most  valuable  wintering  habitats  for 
waterfowl  on  the  continent. 


WHAT  WE'RE  DOING  TO 


ARTICLE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  SARA  ANN  HARRIS 

The  world's  greatest  and  most  productive  delta  is  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  Mississippi  River  has  run  through  the  heartland  of 
this  country  for  countless  centuries  building  land  mass  at 
the  delta  with  sediment  from  two-thirds  of  the  continent. 
Expansive  marshlands  support  populations  of  nutria,  muskrat, 
raccoon,  mink,  otter,  shorebirds  and  wading  birds.  Louisiana  marshes 
are  one  of  the  most  valuable  wintering  habitats  for  waterfowl  on  the 
continent.  Ducks  such  as  teal,  pintail,  lesser  scaup,  gadwall  and 
mallards  flock  to  the  delta  in  the  colder  months. 

And  the  estuarine  nursery  here  is  the  number  one  fisheries 
producer  in  the  nation:  speckled  trout,  redfish,  flounder,  menhaden. 
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blue  crab,  brown  and  white  shrimp  being  the 
primary  commercial  species. 

Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle  made  the 
above  comments  during  an  all  encompassing 
tour  of  southeast  Louisiana's  coastal  marsh- 
land this  past  December. 

Key  state  and  federal  officials  attended 
the  two-day  educational  tour  which  included 
briefings  by  experts  on  such  topics  as:  the 
geologic  history  of  the  coast,  the  formation  of 
wetlands  in  Louisiana,  the  natural  and  man 
made  causes  of  wetland  loss  and  the  initia- 
tives to  restore  marshland  in  this  state. 

LDWF,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  each  have  a 
hand  in  managing  wetlands  in  Louisiana. 
Visiting  officials  included  Connie  Harriman, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  and  John  Turner,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Also  in  attendance 
were  Jim  Pulliam,  USF^S  southeast  regional 
supervisor.  Bob  Stewart,  USFWS  state  coor- 
dinator, Dave  Soileau  of  the  Governor's  Coastal 
Restoration  Committee,  Sen.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston's  aide  Eric  Silagy  and  LDWF  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Kell  Mclnnis  along  with  other 
LDWF  leaders. 

The  purpose  of  the  tour  as  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Kell  Mclnnis  explained  was  "to  demon- 
strate the  magnitude  of  wetlands  in  Louisiana 
and  underscore  their  importance  to  wildlife." 
The  starting  point  was  New  Orleans  Interna- 
tional Airport  on  Dec.  10.  Via  hydroplane  and 
helicopter  —  and  on  the  following  day  air 
boat  —  the  group  was  introduced  to  Louisi- 
ana's swamp  and  marsh  habitats.  They  wit- 
nessed firsthand  both  the  causes  for  and  the 
solutions  to  wetland  loss.  Pass-a-Loutre  Wild- 
hfe  Management  Area  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  was  selected  as  the  head- 
quarters for  the  tour. 

Current  estimates  suggest  that  Louisiana 
represents  41  percent  of  the  wetlands  in  the 
continental  United  States  —  and  experiences 
an  astounding  80  percent  of  the  loss.  The 
Mississippi  River  Delta  is  a  mammoth  sys- 
tem, but  unfortunately  it  is  ailing.  Miles  of  the 
state's  nutrient  rich  coastal  wetlands  disap- 
pear every  year.  At  the  evening  briefing  ses- 
sion which  extended  into  the  night.  Secretary 
Van  Sickle  explained  some  of  the  causes  for 
such  catastrophic  loss. 

The  number  one  natural  cause  is  subsi- 
dence, a  process  in  which  river  sediment 
compacts  and  sinks  while  the  global  sea  level 


rises.  If  left  to  run  its  course,  the  Big  Muddy 
would  be  moving  some  100,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  magnitude  of  freshwater  through  the 
delta  dropping  out  huge  amounts  of  sedi- 
ment. This  continuous  restoration  of  land 
mass  is  critical  to  compensating  for  subsi- 
dence. 

But  levees  built  along  the  Mississippi  as 
flood  control  measures  have  thwarted  the 
rivers  natural  land  building  process.  Van  Sickle 
explained.  Instead  of  building  wetland  mass 
and  offsetting  subsidence,  the  river  now  heaves 
precious  sediment  into  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Gulf. 

Channelization  for  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  the  dredging  of  navigation  canals  have 
also  deteriorated  the  marsh.  These  cuts  into 
the  deltaic  system  have  allowed  extensive 
saltwater  intrusion,  disruption  of  natural  sheet 
flow  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  land 
mass  to  open  water. 

The  tour  party  flew  over  a  number  of  such 
sites  the  following  day.  The  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway, for  example,  is  a  major  navigation 
canal  which  traverses  the  coastal  region.  This 
construction  has  eliminated  43,000  acres  of 
wetlands  and  resulted  in  significant  hydro- 
logical  changes. 

Equally  important  was  their  introduction 
to  the  wetland  restoration  projects  which  have 
alreadv  been  effected  in  this  state-the  sedi- 
ment diversion  projects.  These  are  basically 
man  made  cuts  in  existing  levees  or  pass 
banks  to  divert  sediment  into  open  bay  sys- 
tems. The  result  is  delta  formation.  The  visit- 
ing conservationists  flew  over  Delta  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  where  two 
such  projects  have  the  po- 
tential for  creating  approxi- 
mately 25,000  acres  of  marsh- 
land .  The  Davis  Pond  Fresh- 
water Diversion  Site  was  also 
on  the  tour.  One  of  the  three 
major  diversion  projects 
funded  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  it  allows  fresh- 
water into  wetlands  to  re- 
duce loss  and  to  maintain  a 
desirable  mix  of  marsh  types. 

LDWF  biologist  Mike 
Windham  led  the  air  boat 
tour  of  Pass-a-  Loutre  WM  A 
explaining  some  of  the  miti- 
gation projects  there.  LDWF 
has  documented  the  success 


The  importance  of  saving 
Louisiana's  marshlands 
can  be  measured  by  the 
expansive  populations  of 
alligator,  nutria,  muskrat, 
raccoon,  mink,  otter, 
shorebirds  and  wading 
birds  supported  there. 
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Wetland  loss  is  not  strictly 
a  Louisiana  problem.  The 
issue  is  of  widespread 
concern,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  dire 
predicament  of  waterfowl 
on  this  continent.  Num- 
bers of  many  wild  duck 
species  fell  to  record  lows 
during  the  1980s  as  a 
result  of  continuing 
destruction  of  wetland 
habitats  needed  for 
nesting,  migration  and 
wintering. 
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of  a  pilot  project  using  sediment  fencing. 

Windham  explained  the  working  theory 
behind  the  new  plan.  The  fencing  reduces 
water  velocity  causing  sediment  particles  to 
drop  out  on  the  downstream  side  of  the  struc- 
ture. Mudflats  are  created;  as  they  become 
vegetated,  marsh  islands  form.  Experimental 
sites  are  established  at  both  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atchafalaya. 

In  another  innovative  approach,  LDWF 
has  worked  with  oil  and  gas  companies  since 
1980  actually  using  exploration  canals  as  arti- 
ficial freshwater  diversion  channels.  This 
approach  can  only  be  used  where  applicable. 

Also  on  restoration,  Dave  Soileau  explained 
that  the  strongest  effort  yet  was  put  in  place 
last  year  at  the  initiative  of  Governor  Buddy 
Roemer.  Comprised  of  decision  makers  from 
state  agencies  and  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, the  Coastal  Restoration  Committee  sub- 
mitted to  the  chief  executive  basin  by  basin 
recommendations  prepared  by  the  leading 
technicians  in  the  state. 

As  the  introduction  to  the  plan  reads,  "It  is 
a  working  document  compiling  and  coordi- 
nating a  suggested  course  of  action  from  the 
singular  viewpoint  of  coastal  restoration  and 
protection."  The  committee  means  to  stand 
tall  amidst  long  time  players  like  flood  con- 
trol, commerce,  and  oil/gas  exploration. 

And  they  have  managed  to  put  the  state's 
money  where  its  mouth  is.  In  July  1989  the 
Legislature  established  a  Wetland  Trust  Fund. 
"In  one  year's  time  the  fund  could  realize  as 
much  as  25  million  dollars  for  restoration 
activities,"  Soileau  explained. 

The  group  completed  the  tour  by  holding 
a  press  conference  with  local  television  sta- 
tions and  newspapers  on  the  New  Orleans 
lakefront. 

Wetland  loss  is  by  no  means  strictly  a  Lou- 
isiana problem.  The  issue  is  of  widespread 
concern,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  dire 
predicament  of  waterfowl  on  this  continent. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Interior 
news  release,  "Numbers  of  many  wild  duck 
species  have  fallen  to  record  lows  during  the 
1980's  as  a  result  of  drought  and  continuing 
destruction  of  wetland  habitats  needed  for 
nesting,  migration,  and  wintering." 

The  North  American  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Plan  is  an  international  agreement  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1986.  Its 
goal  is  to  conserve  and  restore  vital  water- 
fowl habitats  and  rebuild  continental  water- 
fowl numbers.  The  lead  federal  agency  for  the 
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Plan  is  the  Department  of  Interior.  It  is  being 
carried  out  through  cooperative  "joint  ven- 
ture" partnerships  among  federal,  state  and 
local  governments,  private  conservation 
groups,  businesses,  and  individual  citizens. 

On  returning  to  Washington,  D.C.  from 
their  visit  to  Louisiana,  Assistant  Secretary 
Harriman  and  Director  Turner  joined  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  for  the  signing  of  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  on 
December  13.  This  legislation  is  structured  to 
provide  a  guaranteed  source  of  funding  for 
implementation  of  the  North  American  Wa- 
terfowl Management  Plan  and  establishes 
procedures  for  expending  those  funds. 

Ole  Man  River  has  been  rolling  along  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  sediment-laden  wa- 
ters heaving  southward  and  the  intricate  land 
building  process  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  are 
the  very  heartbeat  of  Louisiana  wetlands.  On 
this  visit,  conservationists  checked  the  pa- 
tient's vital  signs.  She's  alive  —  but  the  prog- 
nosis is  not  entirely  optimistic. 


The  birth  of  the  new  is  what  saving  Louisiana's  wet- 
lands is  all  about.  Wetland  restoration  projects  such 
as  those  involving  sediment  diversion  focus  on  re- 
birth of  the  marshes  by  diverting  sediment  into  open 
bay  systems. 


Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle 
(front  right  below)  conducted  a  two-day 
marsh  tour  during  which  visiting  Washing- 
ton officials  saw  firsthand  both  the  causes 
for  and  solutions  to  wetland  loss.  Connie 
Harriman,  assistant  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  John  Turner, 
director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(left  of  Van  Sickle)  were  among  those  In  the 
tour  party. 
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"If  fishing  were  a 

rational  pursuit,  the 

sheepshead  would  have 

tournaments  in  his 

honor,"  contends 

angling  enthusiast 

Humberto  Fontova.  "Yet 

his  usual  fate  when 

caught  in  Louisiana  is  to 

be  shucked  back  into  the 

water  with  reproach." 


'Just  Sheepshead" 

Are  Just  Great! 

BY  HUMBERTO  FONTOVA      photography  by  joe  richard 


Ohe  shallower  waters  of  West 
Delta  were  streaked  by  boats 
in  constant  motion  from  rig  to 
rig  that  morning.  Most  expe- 
rienced coastal  anglers  knew  what  it 
meant.  It  was  the  "miss"  side  of  the 
"hit  or  miss"  fishing  typical  of  early 
spring  along  the  Louisiana  coast. 

The  trout,  reds  and  croaker  weren't 
biting.  And  naturally  if  these  tradi- 
tional favorites  weren't  hitting  the 
traditional  baits  fished  in  the  tradi- 


tional manner  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  trying  enough  rigs  until  they  did. 

On  our  boat  tradition  didn't  carry 
the  same  weight.  We'd  been  hooked 
on  to  the  same  well-jacket  for  close  to 
an  hour,  two  ice  chests  were  already 
bulging  with  fish  and  all  three  of  us 
had  rods  bent  over  double  and  line 
whining  out. 

Looking  up  I  noticed  two  boats 
idling  by  with  all  occupants  staring 
intently  at  the  commotion  on  our  deck. 
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This  type  of  scrutiny  is  expected  by  anyone 
who  happens  upon  fish  on  a  slow  day.  My 
fish  hit  the  surface  first.  I  grabbed  the  leader, 
lifted,  and  as  the  unmistakable  rounded  shape 
and  black  stripes  came  into  view,  the  specta- 
tors in  both  boats  grimaced  in  disgust. 

"Just  sheepshead,"  two  of  them  spat  out  in 
dismay.  They  gunned  the  engines  and  sped 
off  in  opposite  directions. 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  what  makes 
a  fish  attain  gamefish  status  with  most  fisher- 
men? Is  it  the  spirit  of  their  fight?  The  quality 
of  their  flesh?  Their  looks  maybe? 

If  fishing  were  a  rational  pursuit  where 
such  questions  had  answers,  the  sheepshead 
would  have  tournaments  in  his  honor,  top 
billing  in  fine  restaurants  and  grace  the  cover 
of  outdoor  magazines  with  the  same  monoto- 
nous regularity  as  you-know-who.  He  takes 
honors  in  all  the  above-mentioned  categories, 
yet  his  usual  fate  when  caught  in  Louisiana  is 
to  be  shucked  back  into  the  water  with  a 
reproach  barely  above  that  shown  a  hard- 
head catfish. 

My  guess  is  that  it's  his  obliging  nature 
that  makes  the  sheepshead  a  less  than  desir- 
able catch  in  most  quarters.  He's  a  sucker  for 
any  type  of  shrimp-baited  jig  all  along  the 
Louisiana  coast. 

If  he'd  pounce  on  only  those  beetles  with 
the  proper  shade  of  chartreuse  as  dictated  by 
cloud  cover  or  tidal  movements,  if  he'd  spurn 
a  spinner  that  was  silver  because  he  was  in  the 
mood  for  copper,  if  he'd  start  turning  up  his 
nose  at  everything  but  live  bait  from  time  to 
time,  he'd  lose  his  distinction  as  the  Rodney 
Dangerfield  of  the  fish  clan  and  earn  the 
respect  that's  his  due. 

Sheepshead  hold  a  special  place  in  mv 
heart.  These  no-nonsense  members  of  the 
pinfish  family  (they  are  not  closelv  related  to 
black  drum  as  many  seem  to  think)  ha\'e 
saved  the  day — both  inshore  and  off — on  many 
occasions  when  the  specks  and  reds  for  anv  of 
their  number  ot  unfathomable  reasons  have 
chosen  not  to  cooperate. 

February,  March  and  April  are  notorious 
in  south  Louisiana  for  hit  or  miss,  mostly 
miss,  coastal  fishing.  Miss,  that  is,  for  those 
anglers  whose  tunnel  vision  and  traditional 
mind-set  won't  allow  them  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  other  fish  in  south  Louisiana 
waters  worthy  of  their  tackle  and  dinner  table 
besides  specks  and  reds.  The  new  restrictions 
may  be  changing  this  attitude. 

Sheepshead  inhabit  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  coastal  Louisiana  waters,  from  the  Gulf  to 


practically  fresh  bodies  of  water.  They  can  be 
found  alongside  grouper,  red  snapper  and 
amberjack  30  miles  into  the  Gulf  and  picking 
at  barnacles  on  cypress  knees  in  Lake  Maure- 
pas  next  to  bass  and  channel  cats.  The  all- 
tackle  world  record  sheepshead  came  from 
Bayou  St.  John  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  in  April 
1982  and  weighed  21  pounds  4  ounces. 

Their  breeding  habits  are  not  completely 
understood,  very  little  research  having  been 
done  on  them  thus  far,  but  a  recent  study  by 
the  Coastal  Fisheries  Institute  at  LSU  indi- 
cates that  sheepshead  migrate  into  the  Gulf 
from  the  estuaries  with  the  onset  of  colder 
temperatures  in  late  fall.  They  spawn  from 
late  February  to  early  May  while  in  the  open 
waters,  then  most  move  back  in  or  nearshore 
after  spawning. 

This  migration  seems  to  coincide  with  the 
period  when  fishermen  catch  them  in  greatest 
numbers  at  the  rigs.  And  I've  noticed  that 
almost  all  of  them  caught  in  the  Sandy  Point 
area  in  the  spring  are  laden  with  roe.  This,  the 
only  major  study  on  the  species,  is  recognized 
as  inconclusive,  though,  since  divers  know 
that  large  numbers  of  them  inhabit  the  off- 
shore platforms  throughout  the  summer 
months. 

Sheepshead  reach  sexual  maturity  at  2 
years  of  age  when  most  will  weigh  between  2 
to  3  pounds,  and  this  is  when  they  start  par- 
ticipating in  their  limited  migration  into  the 
Gulf  for  spawning.  This  datum  suggests  that 
they  may  be  better  able  to  withstand  heavy 
fishing  pressure  than  redfish,  which  spawn 
for  the  first  time  at  about  5  years  of  age. 

More  research  is  planned  for  sheepshead, 
since  recent  figures  show  that  they,  along 
with  black  drum,  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
commercial  pressure  removed  from  redfish. 
How  dramatic  this  increase 
is  shown  bv  figures  from  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  that  show  the  com- 
mercial harvest  going  from 
719,936  pounds  to  1,917,953 
in  1987,  a  whopping  166  per- 
cent increase.  Although 
Louisiana  has  no  recreational 
age  limit  on  sheepshead,  a 
commercial  limit  of  1 0  inches 
has  been  established. 

Sheepshead  favor  any 
barnacle-encrusted  structure. 
The  barnacles  themselves 
form  a  staple  in  their  diet 
along  with  most  crustaceans. 


Sheepshead  inhabit  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  coastal 
Louisiana  waters,  from  the 
Gulf  to  practically  fresh 
bodies  of  water. 


The  speckled  trout  and 

redfish  may  not  be  biting, 

but  you  can  end  your  day 

successfully  if  you 

remember  that  going  after 

sheepshead  can  be  just  as 

much  fun. 


The  shallower  rigs  along  the  coast  from 
Fourchon  through  Sandy  Point  around  West 
and  East  bays  to  the  Main  Pass  40s  swarm 
with  sheepshead.  The  fish  were  particularly 
abundant  in  these  waters  all  last  summer. 
Thousands  were  observed  feeding  on  tiny 
shrimp  and  crabs  associated  with  unusually 
large  rafts  of  sargasso  grass  which  littered 
beaches  and  fouled  shrimpers'  nets. 

The  small  well-jackets  that  dot  the  waters 
between  the  rigs  seem  to  concentrate  the  fish 
even  more.  Sheepshead  prefer  the  mid  depths 
around  these  structures,  but  sometimes  just 
dangling  any  shrimp-baited  jig  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  will  entice  them.  I  even 
know  of  some  anglers  who  spiced  up  their 
coastal  fishing  by  using  freshwater-style  cane 
or  "slaughter"  poles  with  a  small  bobber  and 
sturdy  hooks  and  spent  a  whole  morning 
jerking — and  getting  jerked — by  2  to  4  pound 
sheepshead. 

Fishing  these  shallower  waters  is  perfect 
for  leisurely  late  morning  family  outings  or 
those  where  friends  or  family  from  out  of 
town  are  in  for  a  fishing  trip.  Whenever 
you're  more  concerned  with  consistently  catch- 
ing fish  and  going  home  with  meat  than  with 
the  nuances  of  matching  wits  with  the  glam- 
our species,  go  for  sheepshead. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  use  a  sturdy  jig  or  hook 
when  fishing  for  sheepshead.  They  have  a 
habit  of  clamping  down  on  the  hook  when 
you're  trying  to  pry  it  loose,  and  their  molar 
teeth  and  jaw  muscles,  designed  for  crushing 
barnacles  and  other  mollusks,  play  havoc 
with  the  flimsy  bargain  jigs. 

It's  only  after  you're  home  with  a  box  or 
two  of  sheepshead  that  you  confront  the  one 
legitimate  gripe  against  them — cleaning  them. 
I  suspect  that  here  lies  the  one  true  reason  for 
the  sheepshead's  unpopularity. 

Trying  to  render  these  armor-plated  ban- 
dits into  a  pile  of  fillets  is  a  little  different  from 
breezing  through  a  pile  of  trout  or  bass  with  a 
rapala  or  electric  knife.  But  with  a  sharp  and 
sturdy-bladed  knife  and  a  little  patience,  a 
sheepshead  will  prove  no  more  difficult  to 
clean  than  a  redfish  (notice  I  didn't  say  trout). 

Make  the  incision  along  the  top  of  the  fish 
alongside  the  dorsal  fin  (by  getting  in  be- 
tween the  scales  and  the  dorsal  fin  you'll 
avoid  having  to  hack  through  the  scales). 
Work  your  way  down,  toward  the  fish's  stom- 
ach as  close  to  the  bones  as  possible  until  you 
reach  the  backbone. 

Once  here  lift  the  flap  of  meat  that  you've 
already  separated  and  work  the  blade  over 
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the  ribs  and  backbone  until  you  reach  the 
stomach  and  anal  fin.  The  important  thing  is 
to  go  over  and  not  through  the  rib  bones;  their 
thickness  is  what  makes  the  sheepshead  prac- 
tically impossible  to  fillet  in  the  conventional 
method  from  head  to  tail.  Only  by  going  from 
the  top  of  the  fish  can  you  cut  over  the  ribs 
without  wasting  a  lot  of  meat. 

The  low  oil  content  in  sheepshead  meat 
makes  it  hold  up  exceptionally  well  to  freez- 
ing. And  the  best  way  to  freeze  it  is  to  leave 
the  skin  and  scales  on  after  separating  each 
fillet  from  the  fish.  Place  the  fillets  meat  side 
together  so  that  only  the  scales  will  be  ex- 
posed and  wrap  in  aluminum  foil.  Save  the 
very  last  step  in  filleting — taking  off  the  skin — 
until  you've  defrosted  the  fish  and  you're 
ready  to  cook  it. 

I  would  argue  that  sheepshead  fillets  are 
the  most  versatile  fish  meat  ever  to  grace  a 
kitchen  counter.  In  fact,  their  culinary  quali- 
ties were  no  secret  to  past  generations.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is  the  commercial  harvest  in 
1939  that  stood  at  one  million  pounds,  a  fig- 
ure not  even  approached  again  until  1987. 

It  may  serve  us  here  to  read  what  the 
Times-Picayune  Creole  Cook  Book,  published 
first  in  1 901 ,  had  to  say  about  this  fish:  "Of  all 
the  fish  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  sheepshead  is  perhaps  the  most 
to  be  commended  for  frequent  household 
use,  being  susceptible  to  a  far  greater  variety 
of  modes  of  preparation  than  any  other  fish. 
It  is  good  in  almost  any  form  and  may  be 
boiled,  baked,  broiled  and  served  with  al- 
most any  sauce." 

To  the  Picayune's  modes  I  would  only  add 
fried  and  blackened.  A  good  rule  of  thumb 
for  cooking  sheepshead  is:  Anvthing  you  can 
do  with  red  fish,  you  can  do  better  with  sheeps- 
head. Keep  in  mind  that  it's  best  to  reduce 
cooking  time  to  about  two-thirds  as  long  as 
with  trout,  catfish  or  reds  since  the  low-oil 
content  in  sheepshead  will  make  it  dr\'  out 
before  the  others. 

For  decades,  Louisiana's  coastal  fisher- 
men indulged  in  a  type  of  fishing  that  seems 
outrageous  by  almost  any  standard.  The 
success  of  fishing  trips  was  measured  in  terms 
of  "boxes"  of  fish.  And  if  they  contained 
anything  other  than  trout,  red  fish  or  red  snap- 
per, you  were  scoffed  at. 

The  party's  over.  Redfish  and  trout  have 
limits,  and  other  offshore  species  may  be 
next.  It's  time  we  take  a  look  at  those  fish 
many  of  us  scorned  as  "trash  fish"  for  so  long, 
and  for  no  good  reason.  Z 


Years  ago,  Louisiana 
cooks  considered  the 
sheepshead  to  be  the  most 
versatile  offish  to 
prepare.  It's  time  to 
rediscover  that  notion. 
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^■^^^H  utterflies  are  the  most  obvious  of  the  insects.  Their  color,  size  and  fluttering  flight 

■  ^Hk^H  have  attracted  the  attention  of  people  throughout  history.  The  arrival  and 
I  ^^.^B  departure  of  certain  kinds  have  been  used  to  signal  not  only  the  seasons  but  also 

■  ^^p  ■  the  health  of  nature. 

^^^^^fl  Edward  N.  Lambremont  in  his  1954  paper  entitled  "The  Butterflies  and 
^^^^^™  Skippers  of  Louisiana"  reported  98  kinds  of  butterflies  in  the  state.  Butterflies 
belong  to  the  scaly-winged  insects  (Order  Lepidoptera).  Generally  Lepidoptera  is  divided  into 
three  closely  related  groups:  moths,  skippers  and  scudders.  The  scudders,  which  form  the 
traditional  "butterflies,"  are  best  known  and  form  the  basis  for  this  article.  James  A.  Scott  in  his 
1986  book  entitled  "The  Butterflies  of  North  America"  reported  75  kinds  of  scudders  in 
Louisiana.  Only  half  of  these  are  common  enough  for  the  keen  observer  to  encounter  in  a  year's 
time. 
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The  Cajun  Prairie  ecosystem  (region  con- 
taining both  the  prairie  and  its  associated 
gallery  forests)  contains  at  least  44  of  these 
scudders,  and  it  provides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  view  many  kinds  of  butterflies  in 
large  number.  Butterflies  illustrate  a  number 
of  major  biological  phenomena. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
metamorphosis.  During  a  butterfly's  life,  it 
undergoes  four  distinct  stages  of  appearance 
with  each  stage  having  equal  importance  in 
its  survival.  Life  begins  as  an  egg,  which 
hatches  into  a  larva  (caterpillar).  The  caterpil- 
lar is  generally  a  plant-eating  machine,  which 
eats  constantly  but  is  generally  very  specific 
as  to  what  it  eats. 

The  caterpillar  then  changes  form  into  a 
pupa  (often  called  chrysalis  or  cocoon),  which 
outwardly  appears  to  be  a  resting  stage.  The 
pupa,  however,  undergoes  a  dramatic  change 
into  a  flying  adult. 

Each  stage  has  a  specific  role  in  the  life  of 
the  butterfly  and  has  different  ecological  re- 
quirements. Each  stage  also  is  attacked  by 
different  predators  and  diseases. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  requirements 
of  the  larval  caterpillars.  Most  are  only  able  to 
feed  upon  one  or  a  few  kinds  of  plants.  Thus, 
a  diverse  plant  community  is  required  in 
order  to  have  a  diverse  butterfly  community. 
In  many  cases,  butterflies  in  an  area  are  adapted 
to  eat  local  kinds  of  foods.  If  a  particular  plant 
is  abundant  (as  rice,  cotton,  corn  or  soybeans), 
the  larvae  that  feed  on  these  plants  will  be 
abundant.  This  causes  farmers  to  apply  poi- 
sons (various  insecticides)  to  eliminate  these 
pests,  but  the  poisons  are  not  specific  and  kill 
all  kinds  of  butterflies. 

The  adult  butterflies,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  extremely  beneficial,  taking  a  role  similar 
to  bees  in  pollinating  flowers.  The  adults  visit 
flowers  to  obtain  sweet  nutrient  solutions 
called  nectars. 

Planting  wildflowers  provides  abundant 
food  for  adults.  The  celebrated  butterfly- 
weeds  (milkweeds)  are  excellent  examples. 
Many  butterflies  visit  these  flowers;  how- 
ever, only  the  monarch  is  commonly  found  as 
a  larva  on  this  group  of  plants  in  Louisiana. 
Thus,  large  plantings  of  wildflowers  may 
provide  food  for  existing  adult  butterflies, 
but  little  food  for  most  caterpillars.  The  end 
result  is  large  numbers  of  a  few  kinds  of 
butterflies  with  just  an  occasional  visit  from 
the  numerous  other  kinds. 

Ideally,  wildflower  plantings  would  in- 
clude a  large  variety  of  plants  (natives  pref- 


erably) with  emphasis  on  caterpillar  food  pref- 
erences. Like  bees,  most  adult  butterflies  are 
attracted  to  yellow  flowers.  The  ability  to  see 
ultraviolet  patterns  in  yellow  flowers  con- 
verts a  field  of  yellow  in  man's  eyes  into 
myriad  white  and  blue  patterns  in  the  butter- 
fly's eyes. 

Butterflies  at  all  stages  provide  a  tremen- 
dous source  of  food  for  other  animals.  Their 
essential  lack  of  ability  to  defend  themselves 
from  attack  has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  some  elaborate  mechanisms  of  deception 
and  defense. 

Monarchs,  swallowtails  and  gulf  fritillar- 
ies  are  good  examples.  Monarchs  eat  milk- 
weeds which  not  only  makes  them  taste  bad 
but  also  may  act  as  a  poi- 
son. Once  a  bird  tastes  a 
monarch,  it  tends  to  avoid 
any  other  opportunities  to 
do  so.  Other  good-tasting 
butterflies,  e.g.  viceroys, 
have  taken  on  the  appear- 
ance of  monarchs  and  thus 
benefit  by  a  deceptive  ap- 
pearance (Batesian  mim- 
icry). Also  in  Louisiana  the 
swallowtail  butterflies  pro- 
vide an  excellent  example 
of  Batesian  mimimcrv. 

The  pipevine  swallow- 
tail is  distasteful,  and  many 
other  butterflies,  including  the  spicebush 
swallowtail,  black  swallowtail,  red-spotted 
purple  and  female  eastern  tiger  swallowtail, 
mimic  the  model  pipevine  swallowtail  in 
appearance. 

Some  butterflies  resemble  leaves  or  bark, 
while  lar\'ae  resemble  twigs,  in  order  to  es- 
cape detection.  Spines  or  poisons  are  also 
used  to  ward  off  predators.  Many  larvae  and 
adults  have  flash  coloration:  When  surprised, 
a  flash  of  color  frightens  the  attacker.  Others 
have  bright  colors  (aposematic)  which  warn 
predators  of  a  poisonous  nature. 

Still  others  have  false  heads  or  large  eye- 
like structures  which  befuddle  and  confuse 
predators  as  to  what  is  head  and  what  is  tail. 
Sheer  coloration  as  camouflage  can  be  protec- 
tive in  making  butterflies  very  difficult  to  see. 
Another  striking  phenomenon  is  resource 
partitioning  among  caterpillars.  While  sev- 
eral kinds  of  caterpillars  may  feed  on  the  same 
plant,  each  feeds  on  a  different  part  of  the 
plant,  e.g.  buds  and  flowers,  fruit  and  seeds, 
or  leaves  and  wood. 

Butterflies  are  here  all  year  long,  except  for 


At  top,  a  black  swallowtail. 
Collecting  butterflies  can 
be  an  enjoyable  pastime, 
but  proper  handling  of 
specimens  is  essential. 
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Hackberry  butterfly 


Goatweed  butterfly 


Pearly 
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Little  wood  satyr 


Common  wood  nymph 


Great  Plains  checkerspot 


Gray  hairstreak 


Buckeye  butterfly 
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These  are  cloudless 

sulphurs.  Allot  the 

varieties  depicted  in  this 

article  can  be  found  from 

time  to  time  throughout 

Louisiana. 


a  few  that  migrate  like  birds  to  other  areas. 
Among  the  butterflies  that  are  here  all  year 
long,  the  winter  is  usually  the  toughest  time. 
Some  spend  the  winter  as  adults  and  can  be 
seen  flying  early  in  the  spring  and  on  warm 
days  in  winter.  However,  most  overwinter  as 
either  eggs,  caterpillars  or  pupae. 

The  particular  stage  helps  one  understand 
when  the  adults  can  be  expected  to  be  seen. 
The  pupae  change  into  adults  in  early  spring. 
Meanwhile,  the  caterpillars  become  pupae  in 
spring  and  become  adults  in  summer.  Butter- 
flies overwintering  as  eggs  may  not  be  adults 
until  the  late  summer  or  fall. 

Among  our  butterflies  there  are  two  im- 
portant migrators.  The  monarch  is  famous 
for  its  spring  and  fall  migrations  throughout 
North  and  South  America.  They  fly  through 
Louisiana  heading  north  in  April  and  May 
from  Mexico,  and  they  return  to  Mexico  in 
September  and  October.  What  is  truly  amaz- 
ing is  that  the  monarchs 
which  migrate  through 
Louisiana  in  the  autumn  are 
grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren of  the  mon- 
archs that  migrated  in  the 
spring. 

Painted  ladies  mi- 
grate north  from  Mexico  in 
spring,  but  few  are  seen; 
however,  the  children  of  the 
spring  migrators  migrate 
south  to  Mexico  in  late 
^S    -       5»   summer  and  autumn,  when 
J^M^H^ILt—l  they  become  rather  numer- 
ous in  Louisiana. 

Additional  phenomena  in  butterfly  biol- 
ogy include  elaborate  courtship  rituals,  terri- 
torialism,  sexual  differences  in  color  and /or 
color  patterns,  striking  differences  in  the  color 
and /or  patterns  of  the  underside  and  upper- 
side  of  the  wings  of  individual  butterflies,  dif- 
ferences in  search  flight  patterns,  and  flight 
seasons. 

We  have  spent  the  last  three  years  study- 
ing the  kinds  of  butterflies  in  remnant  strips 
of  Cajun  Prairie  and  associated  habitats  in 
southwestern  Louisiana.  We  took  special 
note  of  their  numbers  during  their  flight  sea- 
sons. We  walked  10  strips  of  what  remains  of 
native  prairie  totaling  a  distance  of  five  miles 
twice  a  month  and  recorded  the  kinds  and 
numbers  of  butterflies  seen. 

Not  many  butterflies  were  seen  from  Feb- 
ruary to  April.  Orange  sulphurs  and  buck- 
eyes were  most  common.  Occasional  goatweed 


butterflies  and  southern  satyrs  were  seen. 
Monarchs  began  to  appear  in  small  numbers 
in  April.  Swallowtails  were  noted  in  lazy 
flight  on  occasion. 

During  May  and  June,  the  prairies  became 
a  butterfly  beat  for  many  species.  Monarchs 
were  seen  routinely,  but  soon  disappeared. 
However,  their  caterpillars  were  common  on 
milkweeds.  American  painted  ladies,  buck- 
eyes, cloudless  sulphurs.  Great  Plains  check- 
erspots,  pearl  crescents  and  gray  hairstreaks 
were  locally  abundant. 

During  July  and  August,  the  prairie  was 
alive  with  butterflies.  Numerous  Gulf  fritil- 
laries,  variegated  fritillaries  and  buckeyes  were 
everywhere.  Little  sulphurs,  cloudless  sulphurs 
and  sleepy  oranges  were  often  so  numerous 
as  to  cause  difficulty  in  counting.  Occasional 
checkered  whites,  swallowtails  and  nearby 
woodland  species  were  seen. 

September,  October  and  November  marked 
the  return  of  monarchs  and  painted  ladies. 
Viceroys  became  common.  The  most  com- 
mon July  and  August  butterflies  did  not  dis- 
appear until  the  freezes  of  December.  Orange 
sulphurs  were  common,  while  swallowtails 
and  pearl  crescents  were  occasionally  seen. 

Collecting  and  storing  butterflies  for  fu- 
ture study  and  admiration  have  long  been  not 
only  major  pastimes  but  also  vocations.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  achieved. 
The  most  practical  way  is  through  photogra- 
phy. An  investment  in  a  35mm  camera  and  a 
telephoto  lens  will  permit  spectacular  photos 
without  harming  the  butterflies. 

Identification  sometimes  requires  catch- 
ing the  butterfly.  An  inexpensive  aerial  insect 
net  is  available  from  biological  supply  houses, 
and  indispensable  for  capturing  butterflies 
without  damaging  them.  The  butterflies  should 
be  handled  with  forceps  by  the  front  wings, 
placed  in  an  envelope  and  either  frozen  or 
killed  on  the  dashboard  of  an  automobile  by 
heat  of  a  typical  Louisiana  day. 

The  butterfly  is  then  placed  in  a  Riker 
mount  (a  box  with  a  cotton  back  and  glass 
front),  which  is  also  inexpensive  and  avail- 
able from  any  biological  supply  house.  Spe- 
cial effort  may  be  placed  on  spreading  the 
wings  and  positioning  the  body  of  the  butter- 
fly using  a  spreading  board,  but  this  is  gener- 
ally not  necessary. 

Extensive  collections  can  require  inten- 
sive work  and  expense,  and  many  butterfly 
populations  can  no  longer  withstand  inten- 
sive collecting.  A  small  collection  permits 
display,  identification  and  a  semipermanent 
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record  of  the  activity.  One  can  either  search 
for  butterflies  or  plant  their  favorite  foods 
and  wait  for  them  to  come  and  visit.  Either 
endeavor  provides  an  opportunity  to  study 
butterflies  while  enjoying  nature's  bounty. 

Restoration  activities,  like  the  Cajun  Prai- 
rie Restoration  Project  by  the  people  of  Eunice 
and  the  Cajun  Prairie  Habitat  Preservation 
Society,  Inc.,  are  efforts  not  only  to  develop 
wildflower  plantings  but  also  create  habitat 
for  butterflies  and  other  organisms.  The  close 
ties  between  plants  and  insects  are  generally 
accepted,  but  many  of  us  are  not  aware  of  the 
additional  interactive  roles  of  other  organ- 
isms, e.g.  fungi,  earthworms,  birds  and 
mammals. 

Habitat  restoration  implies  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dynamic,  "self-maintaining"  sys- 
tem. Several  hundred  kinds  of  plants  are 
being  planted  in  the  Eunice  site  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a  natural  diversity  of  native  plants 
and  animals  needed  to  sustain  the  system. 
The  ever-changing  floralscape  will  only  be  a 
clue  to  the  overall  health  of  the  system,  while 
the  development  of  a  diverse  community  of 
animals,  including  butterflies,  will  be  the  con- 
firmation of  the  system's  ability  to  sustain 
itself.  n 


May  through  November  are  best 
months  for  studying  butterflies 
such  as  those  shown  here. 
Clockwise,  starting  at  top  of  page, 
are  a  Georgia  satyr,  a  little 
sulphur,  a  laurel  swallowtail  and  a 
giant  swallowtail. 


"One  can  either  search  for  butter- 
flies or  plant  their  favorite  foods  and 
wait  for  them  to  come  and  visit. 
Either  endeavor  provides  an 
opportunity  to  study  butterflies 
while  enjoying  nature's  bounty." 
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April  22,  1970,  was  a  day  for  the 
environment.  All  across  the 
nation  an  estimated  25  million 
people  marched,  sang,  joined 
cleanup  crews,  and  listened  to  speeches 
in  honor  of  our  planet.  When  the  sun  set 
that  evening.  Earth  Day  was  over,  but  a 
new  era  of  public  concern  had  dawned. 

Since  that  first  Earth  Day,  the  environ- 
mental movement  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  On  the  up  side  are  the  accom- 
plishments that  followed  Earth  Day,  such 
as  the  passage  of  many  important  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  the  formation  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  On 
the  down  side  is  the  fact  that  the  environ- 
mental movement  lost  momentum  in  the 
1980s.  Few  new  environmental  laws  were 
passed,  and  there  was  pressure  on  law- 
makers to  weaken  existing  legislation. 

But  things  started  to  change  as  the 
1980s  drew  to  a  close.  Reports  of  holes  in 
the  ozone  layer,  barges  piled  high  with 
garbage,  tropical  deforestation,  beach 
closings,  and  the  threat  of  global  warming 
focused  public  attention  once  again  on 
environmental  problems. 

And  as  the  1990s  get  under  way,  there 
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is  a  growing  commitment  on  the  part  of 
kids,  parents,  government  officials,  busi- 
ness people,  and  others  to  tackle  and 
solve  environmental  problems. 

Issues  today  include  preservation  of 
habitats,  protection  of  the  biosphere,  sus- 
tainable use  of  natural  resources,  reduc- 
tion and  disposal  of  waste,  wise  use  of 
energy,  employment  of  safe  technologies 
for  risk  reduction  and  marketing  of  safe 
products  and  services. 

Because  it  is  Earth  Day's  20th  anniver- 
sary, a  special  celebration  of  National  Wild- 
life Week  is  scheduled  for  April  22-28,  a 
full  month  later  than  the  usual  first  week 
of  spring  to  coincide  with  Earth  Day  on 
April  22.  National  Wildlife  Week  is  the 
largest  single  conservation  education 
campaign  held  in  America  each  year.  And 
this  year,  fittingly,  the  theme  is  "Earth 
Day  Everyday  —  You  can  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

In  Louisiana,  many  groups  and  or- 
ganizations are  holding  special  celebra- 
tions this  spring  for  Earth  Day's  20th 
birthday.  The  calendar  of  events  at  right 
shows  just  some  of  the  things  you  might 
want  to  participate  in. 


March  12-18 

Earthfest  at  Audubon 
Park  Zoo,  New  Orleans. 
Area  schools  can  visit 
the  zoo  for  special 
educational  field  trips. 
On  the  weekend  (17-18), 
exhibit  tents,  one  from 
the  Dept.  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  will  fill  the 
zoo.  All  exhibits  will 
focus  on  environmental 
issues  facing  our  state 
and  our  planet. 

May  18 

Sierra  Club  Delta  Chap- 
ter's Sierran  Sunset,  at 
New  Orleans  City  Park. 
An  evening  of  food, 
drink  and  music  with 
special  Earth  Day 
touches  will  center 
around  the  recently  re- 
stored carousel.  Call 
Margaret  Daly,  504/246- 
5672  for  tickets. 

April  22 

Free  day-use  admission 
at  all  state  parks  and 
commemorative  areas 
during  the  Office  of  State 
Parks  Open  House.  The 
La.  Dept.  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  will  conduct  a 
free  fishing  clinic  at 
Chicot  Lake  State  Park  in 
conjunction  with  other 
special  activites  there. 

Many  of  Baton  Rouge's 
environmentally  con- 
scious organizations  will 
stage  an  environmental 
fair  to  celebrate  Earth 
Day.  The  old  state 
capitol  grounds  and  the 
entire  downtown  area 
will  be  filled  with  music, 
booths,  food,  workshops 
and  educational  activi- 
ties. 

(Contact  your  local  media 
in  April  for  Earth  Day 
celebrations  in  your  area  of 
the  state.) 
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you  can  nnake  ^a  difference! 


roach 
busters 


Americans  spend  millions  of  dollars  o 
year  to  loll  cockroaches.  And  most  use 
poisonous  chemicals  to  do  it.  See  NWF's 
Citizen  Action  Guide  for  sofer  and  cheaper 
ways  to  get  rid  of  pests,  e 
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fast-food  folly 

Each  year,  a  leading 

fost-food  restaurant  chain 

uses  enough  foam  packaging 

to  cover  Washington  DC,  with  o  foot-deep 

layer  of  trash.  If  you  eat  at  fost-food 

restaurants,  ask  for  paper  pockoging. 


an  open- 
and-shut 
case 


Americans  open  their  refrigerator 
door  on  overage  of  22  times  o 
day.  You  can  save  energy  ana 
money  by  making  fewer  trips  to 
he  fridge  ond  by  keeping  the 
door  open  for  only  a  few  seconds. 


/attV 
new? 

Energy-saving  fluorescent 

light  bulbs  use  one-quarter 

the  energy  that  standard 

incandescent  bulbs  use. 

Convince  your  parents  and/ 

.^school  principal  to  mak§/ 

ttie  switch  to 

fiuaescent  / 

bulbs. 


In  one  event  rock  stars 
and  artists  raised  almost 
$500,000  to  help  save 
tropical  rain  forests. 
Organize  your  friends  to 
raise  money  for  on 
environmental  project 
you  care  about. 


Laid  end-to-end 
the  18  billion  disposable 
diapers  thrown  away  in  the  US, 
each  year  could  reach  bock 
and  forth  to  the  moon  7  times. 
If  you  hove  a  baby  brother  or 
sister,  encourage  your  parents 
to  use  cloth  diapers. 


something  to 
fume  about 


NatK)nal  WikJIite  Week 

April  22-28, 1990 

Join  and  support  ttie  Notional 

WikJife  fedefoton  ond  State 

Affiliates.  Q 


For  mae  consefwlion  tips  afx3  ntofmotioa  wife  for 

MWsQtcen  Action  Gude 

NatwxJ  waditte  federation 

Ecjifi  Oov  Pfogoms 

HOC  1«ti  Stieet  fMl 

Woshiigtoa  DC  2CCOfr22M 
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Free-lance  writer  Tad  N. 

Hardy  is  trained  in 

entomology  while  Robert 

G.  Danka  is  a  research 

entomologist  with  the 

USDA  Honey-Bee, 

Genetics  and  Physiology 

Labratory  in  Baton  Rouge. 


ARE  YOU  READY FOR 

D 


BY  TAD  N.  HARDY  AND  ROBERT  G.  DANKA 

PHOTOS  COURTESY  U.S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 

For  centuries.  New  World  inhabitants  have  maintained  a  sweet  relationship  with  one  of 
nature's  most  remarkable  creatures.  Early  European  settlers  in  the  Americas  soon 
began  to  long  for  the  thick,  sweet  honey  of  home  and  arranged  to  have  its  producers 
ferried  to  their  new  settlements. 
Honey,  honeycombs  and  the  domesticated  European  honey  bees  that  produced  them 
became  a  part  of  the  landscape,  pollinating  crops  and  making  the  sweet,  sticky  stuff  you  ate  on 
your  biscuit  this  morning.  But  this  sweet  partnership  between  man  and  bee  may  soon  end,  with 
sticky  situations  for  outdoorsmen  lying  ahead.  Why?  Africanized  bees. 

In  1956,  a  well-intentioned  researcher  in  Brazil  imported  an  African  subspecies  of  honey  bee 
in  hopes  of  breeding  a  bee  better  suited  to  Brazil's  tropical  climate.  One  year  later,  a  number 
of  the  imported  African  queens  escaped.  Their  offspring  crossed  freely  with  the  local,  previ- 
ously imported  European  bees,  and  the  resulting  "Africanized"  hybrids  began  expanding  both 
their  geographic  range  and  their  baneful  reputation.  Africanized  bees  reached  Mexico  by  1986; 
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today,  their  population  continues  to  expand 
northward. 

Africanized  honey  bees  will  cross  theborder 
of  Mexico  into  Texas  later  this  year  and  could 
reach  Louisiana  as  early  as  1992.  The  gradual 
but  unstoppable  spread  of  the  bees  into  our 
state  undoubtedly  will  complicate  the  lives  of 
Louisiana  beekeepers.  But  will  Africanized 
bees  pose  a  threat  to  hikers,  hunters,  fisher- 
men, campers  of  bird  watchers? 

All  indications  say  they  will.  Before  you 
decide  to  sell  off  all  of  your 
favorite  sporting  goods, 
however,  let's  size  up  the 
potential  impact  that  these 
bees  may  have  on  your  out- 
door activities  in  Sports- 
man's Paradise. 

First,  forget  most  of  what 
you  have  heard  about  Afri- 
canized ( "killer" )  bees.  They 
are  not  a  sky-darkening 
cloud  of  huge,  buzzing 
banshees  intent  on  overrun- 
ning North  America,  as  many  movies  or  gro- 
cery-store tabloids  suggest.  They  are  just  honey 
bees.  They  build  nests,  make  honey  and  polli- 
nate flowers.  In  fact,  it  takes  a  rigorous  set  of 
special  body  size  or  biochemical  measure- 
ments to  tell  the  difference  between  an  Afri- 
canized honey  bee  and  our  common  Euro- 
pean honey  bee. 

A  single  sting  from  one  Africanized  bee  is 
no  more  painful  or  dangerous  than  one  sting 
from  a  European  bee.  But  here's  the  catch: 
Africanized  bees  are  set  apart  by  the  massive 
response  which  typically  follows  a  distur- 
bance of  their  nest.  These  bees  are  a  remarka- 
bly plucky  and  persistent  bunch.  Once  riled, 
they  will  follow  you  much  farther,  for  longer 
periods  of  time  and  sting  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  European  bees  will.  This  zeal- 
ous defensive  behavior  has  caused  problems 
for  South  and  Central  Americans  for  decades. 

Closer  to  home,  feral  ("wild")  bees  living 
in  our  woods  have  always  posed  potential 
problems  for  outdoorsmen  traveling  the  less- 
beaten  path.  Africanized  bees  will  expand 
those  problems,  perhaps  with  dire  results. 
Remember  that  discarded  washing  machine 
in  your  favorite  stand  of  woods?  It's  more 
than  just  an  eyesore  —  it's  a  ready-made 
home  for  nesting  bees.  In  fact,  almost  any 
cavity  with  an  entrance  hole  may  be  used  as  a 
nest  by 

Africanized  bees:    hollow  trees,  walls  of 


abandoned  buildings,  wood  duck  nest  boxes, 
even  old  tires  or  holes  in  the  ground.  If  a 
cavity  isn't  available,  tree  limb  overhangs  or 
dense  bushes  may  be  used  as  primitive  nest 
sites.  Disturbing  guarantees  trouble  in  a  hurry 
if  the  occupants  are  bad-blooded  bees. 

So  what  are  the  early  warning  signs  that 
should  alert  you  to  the  presence  of  a  bee  nest? 
Watch  and  listen  for  bee  flight  activity,  espe- 
cially around  large  tree  trunks  and  other  solid 
structures  (such  as  old  buildings  and  pipes  or 
barrels).  Bee  flight  activity 
is  most  noticeable  on  warm 
days  in  late  autumn,  winter 
and  early  spring  when  foli- 
age is  less  dense.  Buzzing 
often  is  heard  before  bees 
are  actually  seen.  And  keep 
an  eye  out  for  exposed  nests; 
a  large  dark  area  in  a  tree 
may  be  home  to  bees,  not  to 
squirrels. 

Vigilance  and  caution  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  You 
want  to  be  aware  of  potentially  hazardous 
bees  before  you  disturb  them.  Try  to  be  as 
cautious  about  bees  as  you  are  about  poison- 
ous snakes. 

Honey  bee  activity  is  influenced  both  by 
time  of  day  and  by  season.  Basicallv,  honey 
bees  are  a  lot  like  Louisiana  sportsmen  —  they 
prefer  to  stav  home  when  it's  dark,  raining  or 
hot  as  the  devil.  Unfortunately,  more  bees  at 
home  means  more  problems  when  you  stumble 
on  to  them. 

While  sportsmen  look  forward  to  enjoy- 
ing many  outdoor  activities  in  the  autumn,  in- 
consistent food  (nectar)  sources  at  this  time 
can  mean  short-tempered  bees,  and  lots  of 
them  —  colonies  can  con- 
tain upwards  of  60,000  bees 
at  this  time.  So  squirrel  and 
rabbit  hunters  and  bowhun- 
ters  need  to  be  especially 
cautious  when  afield.  As 
winter  nears,  bees  become 
less  active.  But  stay  wary; 
bees  don't  hibernate  and 
they  will  defend  their  nests 
if  disturbed,  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter. 

Spring  in  Louisiana 
brings  thoughts  of  birds  (like 
turkeys),  but  you  should  also 
keep  bees  in  mind  when  you 
venture  outdoors.     Late 


Individual  honey  bees  of 
ail  kinds  sting  only  once, 
losing  their  stinger  (and 
their  life)  in  the  process. 
As  shown  on  the  map 
below,  "killer"  bees  have 
spread  from  Africa  through 
South  America  and  into 
North  America  in  just 
about  30  years. 


Spread  of  Africanized  Honey  Bees 


1983  Panama— 
"olombia 


^1984  Costa  Rica 

JI975  Surinam 
7^1971 


>S957  Brazil 
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Mass  stinging  is  more 

fiction  than  fact,  but  tlie 

frequency  of  sucti 

incidents  may  increase 

witli  the  arrival  of 

Africanized  bees. 


spring  or  early  summer  is  swarming  time, 
when  prosperous  bee  colonies  reproduce.  The 
aging  queen  bee  leaves  the  colony  accompa- 
nied by  about  half  of  the  workers.  A  swarm 
may  range  in  size  from  a  Plaquemines  Parish 
satsuma  to  a  Washington  Parish  watermelon. 
Bee  swarms  usually  cluster  near  the  parent 
colony  for  about  a  day  and  then  depart  for 
new  nesting  cavity.  Although  highly  visible, 
swarms  are  usually  very  docile.  Neverthe- 
less, avoid  disturbing  them. 

If  you  are  likely  to  meet  up  with  bees  when 
afield,  you  should  know  how  to  treat  normal 
reactions  to  bee  stings  and  how  to  recognize 
abnormal  reactions  that  might  place  you  at 
considerable  risk. 

With  only  one  or  a  few  stings,  non-allergic 
people  will  experience  localized  swelling, 
redness,  itching  and  enough  pain  to  get  your 
attention.  Simply  scrape  off  the  stinger  with 
a  fingernail  or  knife;  icing  the  area  can  help 
with  swelling  and  pain.  Itching  and  soreness 
may  last  for  a  week. 

Having  a  bee  venom  allergy  could  pro- 
duce a  life-threatening  reaction  to  just  one  or 


Bees  sometimes  build 

exposed  nests.  Although 

these  are  fascinating,  they 

should  be  avoided. 


a  few  stings.  Several  dozen  people  die  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States  from  allergic  reac- 
tions to  bees  and  other  stinging  insects,  typi- 
cally from  suffocation  after  extreme  swelling 
of  breathing  passages.  If  you  think  you  might 
be  allergic  to  bee  stings  (only  one  in  200 
people  are),  an  allergist  can  easily  test  you. 

Tightness  in  the  chest,  swelling  somewhere 
other  than  where  you  were  stung,  or  hives 
typically  indicate  an  allergic  reaction.  Aller- 
gic individuals  should  avoid  places  bees  fre- 
quent, travel  cautiously  when  afield,  and  carry 
(and  know  how  to  use)  a  "sting  kit."  Your 
family  physician  can  advise  you  about  ob- 
taining and  using  a  sting  kit,  which  contains 
injectable  adrenalin  to  dilate  air  passages  in 
an  emergency.  The  kit  could  be  a  lifesaver  for 
individuals  highly  sensitive  to  bee  stings. 

With  Africanized  bees  comes  the  serious 
potential  of  getting  dozens  or  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  stings  in  only  a  few  min- 
utes. Such  mass  stinging  is  often  fatal,  but 
occurs  only  when  a  nest  is  disturbed.  AVOID 
BEE  NESTS! 

If  a  mass  attack  does  occur  in  the  field,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  you  should  try  to  get 
away  from  the  nest  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Cover  your  face  loosely  with  your  hands,  and 
perhaps  try  to  cover  yourself  with  some  cloth- 
ing, but  go!  Several  hundred  yards  between 
you  and  the  nest  will  help  a  lot. 

Don't  be  concerned  with  a  few  stings,  but 
be  certain  that  your  escape  route  allows  for  a 
safe  getaway.  Escape-related  injuries  such  as 
broken  legs  or  falling  and  being  knocked 
unconscious  are  a  common  factor  in  mass 
stinging  deaths. 

On  the  water,  the  same  general  escape 
rules  apply.  Get  away  quickly,  and  stay  sharp 
—  meeting  a  tree  head-on  with  your  boat  can 
render  the  same  final  result  as  a  bunch  of 
Africanized  bees.  If  in  a  pirogue  or  other  slow 
watercraf t,  you  may  be  best  off  jumping  ship, 
then  using  the  boat  for  some  protective  cover 
while  getting  away. 

The  prospect  of  Africanized  honey  bees 
becoming  permanent  residents  of  our  woods 
and  bayous  is  an  unpleasant  but  realistic  one. 
Just  consider  Africanized  bees  as  another  fas- 
cinating aspect  of  the  great  Louisiana  wilder- 
ness. 

For  those  outdoorsmen  likely  to  encoun- 
ter bad  bees,  a  basic  understanding  of  bee  be- 
havior and  life  history  may  prove  useful.  Re- 
member, vigilance  and  common  sense  are 
vital  for  survival  in  the  outdoors,  so  "bee- 
ware!"  n 
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NEW  FUN  FOR 

SHOTGUNNERS 


BY  KINNY  HADDOX 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  BILL  FORD 


Hust  thinking  about  the  chance  to  do  some  shooting  on  a  hunting  preser\'e 
near  Dovvnsville  had  been  exciting.  I  had  anticipated  the  trip  all  week. 
After  I  picked  up  J.C.  Zagone  from  his  camp  on  nearby  Lake 
D' Arbonne,  we  could  hardlv  wait  to  load  up  and  test  our  shooting  skills. 
J.C.  took  the  lead  and  fired,  but  he  hit  only  one  of  his  first  six  shots. 
Watching  him,  plus  being  excited  about  the  hunt,  I  didn't  do  much  better.  1 
missed  my  first  five  shots  at  the  fast-flving  woodland  woodcock.  I  was  too  excited 
and  a  bit  out  of  practice.  Finally,  1  connected  on  the  sixth.  Then  1  hit  four  out  of  six 
doves  and  was  right  on  target  on  the  three  speeding  rabbits  — something  I  saw 
other,  more  talented  shooters  than  myself,  miss.  Before  the  day  was  over,  1  had 
shots  at  chukar,  greenwing  teal,  mallard,  pheasants  and  even  quail. 

Well,  sort  of...  J.C.  and  I  were  shooting  sporting  clays,  the  newest  and  fastest- 
growing  shotgun  sport  in  the  United  States.  All  those  rabbits,  teal,  mallards  and 
quail  were  skeet.  They  were  different  sizes  and  different  colors  taking  off  in  front 
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"Shooting  sporting  clays 

has  been  compared  to 

playing  golf  with  a 

shotgun.  That's  a  pretty 

close  description,  but  golf 

was  never  this  much  fun, 

or  this  challenging." 


of  me  at  varying  speeds  and  angles.  They 
were  all  fired  out  of  skeet  stations  in  the  woods 
where  the  flight  of  the  skeet  simulated  real 
game  bird  and  animal  conditions. 

With  a  little  imagination  and  a  lot  of  shoot- 
ing skills,  sporting  clays  is  almost  as  fun  as  the 
real  thing,  and  it  has  one  advantage  over  real 
hunting.  You  always  know 
there  will  be  plenty  of  ac- 
tion. 

In  Louisiana,  cur- 
'i  rently  the  only  sanctioned 
sporting  clays  course  is  on 
the  Wild  Wings  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Preserve  in 
Union  Parish.  The  setting 
for  the  course  is  outstand- 
ing. It's  a  20-mile  drive 
from  Monroe,  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  Shre- 
veport.  And  to  get  there, 
you  take  country  roads  that 
have  you  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  a  bit  of 
sport  shooting  that  can  become  addictive. 

The  sporting  clays  course  is  set  up  with  10 
different  shooting  stations.  Hunters  approach 
a  station  and  load  their  gun  according  to  the 
instructions  at  the  stations.  They  then  ap- 
proach the  shooter's  stand  and  yell  "Pull!"  just 
as  in  shooting  skeet.  The  difference  is  that  here 
the  skeet  come  flying  out  of  the  woods  in 
simulation  of  real  hunting  conditions.  They 
come  in  singles,  pairs,  from  above,  from  the 
right,  from  the  left  and,  yes,  even  overhead 
straight  toward  you. 

You  go  from  station  to  station  down  wood- 
chip  paths  across  a  piney  ridge,  through  a 
hardwood  bottom  and  to  the  edge  of  a  lake, 
just  like  real  hunting.  The  only  difference  is 
you  are  keeping  score  and  the  scoreboard  is  a 
constant  reminder  that  these  shooting  condi- 
tions are  tough,  even  on  expert  skeet  and  trap 
shooters. 

Shooting  sporting  clays  has  been  com- 
pared to  playing  golf  with  a  shotgun.  That's  a 
pretty  close  description,  but  golf  was  never 
this  much  fun,  or  this  challenging. 

"We've  had  outstanding  response  to  the 
course  in  just  the  first  few  months  it  has  been 
open,"  says  Steve  Bryan,  who  manages  the 
shooting  course  as  well  as  the  nearby  hunting 
and  fishing  preserve. 

"Even  though  the  shooting  is  tough,  1 
guess  the  most  impressive  thing  about  it  is 
that  not  one  person  has  come  out  disgruntled 
or  unhappy  with  anything  other  than  their 


score.  Most  of  them  are  ready  to  get  right  back 
out  there  and  see  if  they  can't  do  better." 

Despite  hosting  some  shooters  that  can 
consistently  bust  200  out  of  200  on  the  skeet 
range,  the  best  shooting  so  far  on  the  sporting 
clays  course  has  been  a  46  out  50.  The  average 
score  is  around  25  out  of  50. 

The  course  is  located  just  off  Hwy.  5531  in 
Union  Parish.  That  is  accessible  by  Louisiana 
Hwy.  15  from  Monroe  or  Louisiana  Hwy.  145 
if  you  are  coming  from  Shreveport.  The  cost 
for  shooting  the  10  stations  (50  targets)  is  $15 
per  round.  The  hours  are  1  to  6  p.m.  Wednes- 
day through  Friday  and  on  Sunday.  On  Satur- 
day the  course  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
weather  permitting.  During  hunting  seasons, 
the  course  is  open  only  on  weekends.  Shotgun 
shells,  shooting  accessories  and  anything  you 
need  are  available  at  the  range's  starting 
shack. 

The  course  is  easy  to  walk,  covering  less 
than  a  mile.  However,  each  station  is  set  up  to 
circumvent  the  danger  of  shooters  on  one 
station  firing  in  the  direction  of  others.  In  fact, 
shooting  safety  is  the  No.  1  priority  of  the 
range. 

"When  we  set  up  the  sporting  clays  course, 
we  had  to  put  safety  first,"  says  Bryan.  "You 
cannot  bring  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  range, 
and  we  won't  let  anyone  shoot  that  has  been 
drinking.  You  can't  load  your  gun  until  you 
are  on  the  shooting  platform,  and  we  have  gun 
safety  signs  posted  all  along  the  course." 

Here's  a  brief  look  at  the  challenges  the 
course  has  to  offer: 

Station  No.  1  —  Coming  from  the  left,  pairs 
of  low-flying  woodland  woodcock  skeet  are 
released  at  your  call.  You  get  chances  at  three 
pair  as  they  dart  through  a  stand  of  big  pine 
trees. 

Station  No.  2  —  At  your  call,  two  dove  skeet 
fly  overhead  straight  toward  you,  except  one 
is  breaking  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left. 
Shoot  the  wrong  one  first,  and  the  second  is 
behind  a  treetop  before  you  can  get  off  the 
second  shot.  There  are  three  pairs. 

Station  No.  3  —  A  real  challenge  as  a  small 
rabbit  skeet  scoots  across  the  ground  at  60 
miles  an  hour.  If  the  rabbit  hits  a  root,  pebble 
or  stick,  it  bounds  high  in  the  air  without 
warning.  Immediately  after  you  shoot  at  the 
rabbit,  a  quail  buzzes  by  at  nearly  100  miles  an 
hour  going  the  same  direction.  Again,  there 
are  three  pairs. 

Station  No.  4 —  Looking  out  over  a  hill,  you 
are  faced  with  two  pairs  of  crossing  chukar 
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skeet.  The  first  comes  from  right  to  left,  the 
second  from  left  to  right.  It  almost  makes  you 
dizzy. 

Station  No.  5  —  Three  pairs  of  greenwing 
teal  skeet  are  next.  They  zip  straight  up  over 
the  top  edge  of  the  treeline,  then  just  about  as 
quickly  they  disappear  back  down  behind  the 
trees.  These  shots  look  easy  when  you  are 
there,  but  scorecards  reflect  otherwise. 

Station  No.  S —  When  you  yell  "pull"  two 
roosting  woodies  come  flying  high  from  be- 
hind you  and  they  sail  away  from  you  out  over 
an  open  lake  in  among  a  host  of  tree  branches. 
Good  luck.  There  are  two  pairs. 

Station  Ho  1  —  The  little  lake,  complete 
with  decoys,  looks  peaceful  until  you  give  the 
signal.  The  two  decoying  mallard  skeet 
swiftly  cup  in  over  the  decoys,  coming  from 
left  to  right.  There  are  two  pairs. 

Station  No.  3  —  After  an  uphill  walk,  you 
face  two  pairs  of  pheasants,  flying  up  and 
away  from  you  through  thick  woods.  The 
flight  pattern  is  as  realistic  as  you  can  get. 

Station  Ho.  i  —  The  opening  on  this  one  is 
only  about  20  yards  wide,  and  the  snipe  travel 
low  and  fast.  When  you  yell  "pull"  you'd 
better  have  your  finger  on  the  trigger. 

Station  No,  t  J  —  This  is  the  only  station 
where  the  hunter  is  on  the  move.  After  load- 
ing up,  you  walk  down  the  designated  path 
and  "flush"  two  pairs  of  quail.  They  fly  in  all 
directions  and  away  from  you.  On  the  second 
pair,  a  big  white  skeet  flies  out  right  in  the 
middle.  That's  a  bald  eagle.  Hit  it,  and  you 
face  a  pretty  stiff  penalty. 

"We've  designed  the  course  to  where  it 
offers  a  lot  of  variety,  but  we've  concentrated 
on  making  it  as  realistic  as  we  can,"  says 
Brvan. 

"It's  the  kind  of  thing  that  any  kind  of 
shooter  can  enjoy.  We've  had  the  top  skeet 
and  trap  shooters  in  here  with  their  $10,000 
shotguns  and  full  shooting  attire.  And  we've 
had  good  old  boys  in  here  shooting  handed- 
down  shotguns  wearing  blue-jean  overalls. 
It's  that  kind  of  a  deal.  Everybody  can  have 
fun  at  it." 

Sporting  clays  can  be  shot  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  too.  Most  shooters  just  come  out  to 
keep  their  shotguns  from  getting  dusty  on  the 
shelf  and  to  keep  their  shooting  eye  clear. 
Others  like  to  come  in  a  foursome  and  com- 
pete at  ribbing  each  other  over  those  "easy" 
misses.  There  have  even  been  some  big  com- 
petitive shoots  on  the  course,  several  to  benefit 
organizations  like  Ducks  Unlimited.  Overall, 


you  can  look  for  this  to  be  a  growing  sport. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  there  is  a  separate 
"Crazy  Quail"  skeet  setup.  You  get  25  shots  at 
skeet  which  fly  up  from  the  throwing  house  at 
just  about  every  height,  direction  and  speed 
you  can  imagine.  If  the  course  hasn't  humbled 
you  enough.  Crazy  Quail  will.  But  it's  all  in  a 
day's  fun. 


D 


Hunters  approach  a  station 
and  load  their  gun.  Then 
they  approach  the 
shooter's  stand  and  yell 
"Pull!"  just  as  in  shooting 
skeet.  The  difference  is 
that  sporting  clays  come 
flying  out  of  the  woods  in 
simulation  of  real  hunting 
conditions. 


Shooting  sporting  clays  is 
the  kind  of  sport  that  any 
kind  of  shooter  can  enjoy, 
from  those  with  $10,000 
shotguns  and  full  shooting 
attire,  to  those  with 
handed-down  shotguns  and 
blue-jean  overalls. 
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Species  Profile 


Greg  Linscombe  and  Noel 

Kinler  are  biologists  with 

LDWF's  Fur  and  Refuge 

Division,  based  at  New 

Iberia. 


BY  GREG  LINSCOMBE  AND  NOEL  KINLER 

The  nutria  or  coypu  (Mycocastor  coypus)  is  a  large  semi-aquatic  rodent. 
The  term  "nutria"  actually  refers  to  the  pelt  of  the  animal  and  means 
"otter"  in  Spanish.  Nutria  resemble  a  large,  robust  rat  (average  weight 
12  pounds),  smaller  than  a  beaver  but  larger  than  a  muskrat.  Unlike 

either  the  beaver  or  the  muskrat,  nutria  have  a  round,  almost  hairless  tail.  The 
front  legs  are  small  compared  with  body  size.  Four  of  the  five  toes  of  the 
forepaws  are  clawed  and  are  used  for  digging  roots,  feeding  and  grooming.  The 
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hind  legs  are  much  larger,  with  four  of  the 
five  toes  webbed.  When  moving  on  land,  the 
nutria's  chest  drags  on  the  ground  and  its 
back  appears  hunched.  The  nose  and  mouth 
are  valvular  (can  be  closed  to  prevent  entry  of 
water),  and  nutria  are  capable  of  swimming 
long  distances  underwater. 

This  rodent  is  a  valued  furbearer  and  char- 
acterized by  dense  grayish  underfur  and  long 
glossy  guard  hairs  varying  in  color  from  dark 
brown  to  yellowish  brown. 

Nutria  are  indigenous  to  South  America 
(Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia  and  Uruguay). 
Beginning  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s, 
nutria  were  moved  to  many  parts  of  the  world 
for  captive  breeding  because  of  their  fur  value 
and  perceived  ability  to  control  undesirable 
aquatic  vegetation. 

The  first  nutria  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1899  to  establish  a  fur  farm  at 
Elizabeth  Lake,  California.  During  the  1930s 
nutria  ranches  were  established  in  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Utah 
and  Washington.  These  ranches  failed  dur- 
ing World  War  II  because  of  poor  pelt  prices 
and  poor  reproductive  success. 

The  Gulf  Coast  nutria  population  origi- 
nated in  Louisiana  in  1937  when  naturalist  E. 
A.  Mcllhenny  imported  13  nutria  to  be  held  in 
captivity  at  Avery  Island  in  Iberia  Parish. 
Numerous  escapes  occurred  in  subsequent 
years;  the  largest  group  (approximatelv  150) 
escaped  during  a  hurricane  in  1940.  The 
population  grew  rapidly  and  spread  coast- 
wide.  Feral  nutria  populations  are  now  pres- 
ent in  15  states. 

In  Louisiana  nutria  are  known  to  breed 
year-round,  and  females  reach  sexual  matur- 
ity at  4  to  5  months  if  not  delayed  by  poor 
habitat  quality.  Parturition  dates  are  influ- 
enced by  hurricanes,  freezes,  droughts  and 
extreme  hot  weather.  Peaks  in  birth  vary  by 
habitat  type. 

Gestation  averages  131  days,  and  the  av- 
erage litter  size  in  Louisiana  is  four  or  five. 
Nutria  are  bom  fully  furred  with  their  eyes 
open  and  capable  of  swimming  and  eating 
green  vegetation  within  24  hours  of  birth. 

Nutria  are  herbivores  and  occur  through- 
out Louisiana;  however,  they  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  coastal 
Louisiana.  Highest  populations  are  found  in 
freshwater  marshes  comprised  of  maiden- 
cane,  bulltongue,  spikerush  and  alligatorweed. 
Other  habitats  that  support  large  numbers  of 
nutria  include  intermediate  and  brackish 


marshes  comprised  of  wiregrass,  three-cor- 
nered grass,  hogcane  and  roseau  cane  as  well 
as  cypress-tupelo  swamp. 

Management  of  nutria  in  Louisiana  con- 
sists of  harvest  regulations,  water-level  con- 
trol and  marsh  burning.  The  nutria  is  the 
most  important  furbearer  in  the  state  in  terms 
of  numbers  produced  and  value.  Since  the 
early  1960s,  the  nutria  has  represented  over 
60  percent  of  the  state's  entire  fur  harvest. 
This  is  a  substantial  contribution  since  Louisi- 
ana leads  the  nation  in  wild  fur  production 
and  has  harvested  fur  valued  at  over  $26 
million  in  one  year. 

Nutria  can  be  harvested  by  trapping  and 
shooting  during  the  open  trapping  season.  In 
fact,  they  must  be  harvested  annually  to  pre- 
vent high  density  populations  from  overutil- 
izing  marsh  vegetation  and  creating  an  "eat- 
out."  An  "eatout"  is  an  area  where  all  vegeta- 
tion, sometimes  including  roots  and  rhizomes, 
are  removed  by  feeding  activity.  This  marsh 
damage  may  result  in  increased  marsh  loss 
and  coastal  erosion. 

The  objective  of  water-level  management 
in  brackish  marsh  is  to  moderate  tidal  surge 
and  stabilize  water  levels.  This  is  done  by 
fixed  crest  weirs,  variable  crest  culverts,  lev- 
ees and  bulkheads.  Ditching  of  marshes 
provides  for  trapper  access  and  allows  for 
marsh  drainage  to  promote  vegetation  growth 
after  an  "eatout"  occurs. 

Due  to  the  vegetative  diversity  in  fresh- 
water marshes,  water-level  management  is  of 
lesser  importance  in  those  areas.  Avoidance 
of  floods  and  droughts  and  attempts  to  stabi- 
lize water  levels  are  conducive  to  productive 
nutria  populations. 

Marsh  burning  in  brackish  marsh  is  con- 
ducted annually  to  reduce  vegetative  rough- 
age and  promote  the  growth  of  three-cor- 
nered grass,  which  is  the  most  important  food 
source  for  nutria,  muskrat,  and  blue  and  snow 
geese. 

In  recent  years,  the  nutria  harvest  has 
been  reduced  due  to  poor  pelt  prices.  Conse- 
quently, overpopulation  of  nutria  in  south- 
eastern coastal  marshes  has  resulted  in  marsh 
damage,  increased  erosion  and  marsh  loss. 

The  key  to  avoiding  these  overpopula- 
tions is  to  provide  sufficient  economic  incen- 
tive to  trappers  to  harvest  nutria.  The  Louisi- 
ana Fur  and  Alligator  Advisory  Council  has 
established  this  as  a  priority  and  is  working 
toward  development  of  new  markets  for 
Louisiana  nutria.  □ 


The  nutria  or  coypu  is  a  large 
semi-aquatic  rodent.  It  re- 
sembles a  large,  robust  rat, 
smaller  than  a  beaver  but 
larger  than  a  muskrat. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LaCAZE 


The  Wildlife  Enforcement  Agent 
employs  many  different  methods 
while  going  about  the  task  of  en- 
forcing game  and  fish  regulations. 
Patrols  involve  travel  by  land,  sea  and  air. 
Almost  every  activity  is  directed  toward 
making  contact  with  hunters  and  fisher- 
men. Contacting  those  who  utilize  the 
resources  we  are  sworn  to  protect  is  the 
basic  foundation  of  the  law  enforcement 
efforts  of  this  or  any  natural  resource 
agency. 

The  most  difficult  group  to  make  con- 
tact with  is  the  hunters.  Hunting  by  its  very 
nature  requires  that  hunters  be  distributed 
widely.  Most  hunters  prefer  remote,  hard- 
to-get-to  areas  in  order  to  escape  the 
crowds. 

It  is,  however,  nearly  impossible  for  an 
agent  to  check  a  significant  number  of 
hunters  in  a  remote  area  due  to  the  time 
involved  in  simply  traveling  into  and  out  of 
a  remote  area.  The  knowledge  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  meeting  the  agent  will 
encourage  less-than-ethical  hunters  to  take 
over  the  bag  limit  or  the  illegal  deer  for 
some  extra  meat  to  take  home. 

Multiply  the  remote  area  problem  and 
consider  the  thousands  of  hunters  who 
take  to  the  field  each  year  and  we  quickly 
realize  that  few  people  are  checked  for 
compliance  with  regulations.  Ask  an  agent 
how  many  times  he  has  heard  the  state- 
ment: "I've  been  hunting  (or  fishing)  for 
years  and  never  been  checked  by  a  Game 
Warden.  " 

One  solution  to  this  problem  of  check- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  people  in  the 
time  available  is  the  game  check  point. 
Check  points  are  normally  set  up  at  tem- 
porary locations  along  roads  where  a 
maximum  number  of  resource  users  will 
travel  when  returning  from  trips  afield. 

Major  highways  traversing  north  Lou- 
isiana are  prime  locations  for  checking 
returning  hunters  during  the  deer  season. 
Many  people  travel  to  northern  portions  of 
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the  state  to  pursue  the  abundant  deer 
herds.  The  roads  leading  from  the  vast 
marshes  of  south  Louisiana  are  chosen 
sites  for  check  points  during  the  waterfowl 
season. 

The  game  check  point  is  a  very  effec- 
tive way  to  detect  violations,  but  it  requires 
a  good  deal  of  planning  and  organization. 
A  site  has  to  be  carefully  chosen  with 
several  factors  in  mind.  The  location  must 
have  parking  space  available  so  that 
vehicles  can  pull  off  the  road  for  inspec- 
tion. The  road  must  be  straight  so  that 
oncoming  drivers  can  see  the  checkpoint 
warning  signals  and  prepare  to  stop.  In 
brief,  safety  must  be  the  primary  concern. 

Several  agents  are  required  to  man  a 
checkpoint.  Duties  include  traffic  man- 
agement, vehicle  searches,  license  checks, 
record  keeping  and  evidence  seizure. 
Officers  in  vehicles  are  usually  standing 
by  in  the  event  that  a  violator  decides  to 
run. 

If  you  are  traveling  along  the  highway 
as  you  return  from  a  day  afield  and  en- 
counter a  game  checkpoint,  you  will  be 
asked  if  you  have  been  hunting  or  fishing 
and  whether  you  are  transporting  any 
game  or  fish.  If  so,  the  agent  will  then  ask 
to  inspect  your  take  to  determine  whether 
the  regulations  have  been  followed.  When 
the  inspection  is  completed  you  may  then 
continue  on  your  way. 

What  should  you  do  to  be  sure  that 
you  are  "legal"  when  transporting  game? 
First  be  fully  aware  of  bag  and  possession 
limits  and  understand  the  difference.  A 
bag  limit  is  a  daily  limit,  the  number  of  a 
species  that  can  legally  be  taken  in  one 
day.  A  possession  limit  is  normally  twice 
the  bag  limit  and  is  the  total  number  of  ani- 
mals of  a  given  species,  which  you  may 
possess  anywhere.  Check  the  regulations 
for  any  possession  limits  which  may  differ 
such  as  those  for  speckled  trout  and  red 
drum. 

Next,  be  sure  you  understand  and 
adhere  to  tagging  regulations.  Tagging 
applies  anytime  you  are  transporting  game 
which  belongs  to  someone  else.  It  also  is 
necessary  to  tag  portions  of  big  game 
animals  such  as  deer  when  divided  in 
camp.  Waterfowl  must  be  tagged  anytime 
a  person  gives,  puts,  or  leaves  any  migra- 
tory game  birds  at  any  place  or  in  the 
custody  of  another  person  unless  the  birds 
are  tagged  by  the  hunter.  Information  on 
the  tag  must  include  the  hunters  signature 
and  address,  the  total  number  of  birds 
involved  by  species,  and  the  date  the 
game  was  killed.  Remember  also  that  no 


person  shall  receive  or  have  in  custody 
any  migratory  game  birds  belonging  to 
another  person  unless  such  birds  are 
properly  tagged. 

Finally,  be  aware  of  the  regulations 
concerning  field  dressing  of  game.  Fed- 
eral regulations  state:  "No  person  shall 
completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game 
bird  (except  doves  and  bandtailed  pigeons) 
and  then  transport  the  bird  from  the  field. 
The  head  or  one  fully-feathered  wing  must 
remain  attached  to  all  such  birds  while 
being  transported  from  the  field  to  one's 
home  or  to  a  commercial  preservation 
facility." 

With  big  game,  deer  and  turkey,  the 
regulation  reads  as  follows:"Positive  evi- 
dence of  sex  identification,  including  the 
head,  shall  remain  on  any  deer  taken  or 
killed  within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  on 
all  turkey  taken  or  killed  during  any  special 
gobbler  season  when  killing  of  turkey  hens 
is  prohibited,  so  long  as  such  deer  or 
turkey  is  kept  in  camp  or  field,  or  is  in  route 
to  the  domicile  of  its  possessor  or  divided 
at  a  cold  storage  facility.  Deer  and  turkey 
may  be  divided  in  camp  or  field  but,  in  the 
event  of  such  division,  each  portion  shall 
be  identified  (tagged)  with  the  name, 
address  and  license  number  of  the  person 
killing  it  and  the  sex  of  the  animal  ..." 

If  you  need  further  information  about 
the  requirements  for  transporting  game, 
read  the  Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations 
and  the  Louisiana  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Regulations.  These  free  brochures  are 
found  at  all  Region  Offices  or,  contact  a 
Wildlife  Enforcement  Agent.  He  will  be 
happy  to  explain  the  regulations  to  you. 


Seized  game:  Lt.  Keith  Bell  tags  wa- 
terfowl seized  at  a  recent  checkpoint. 
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11-inch  Limit  on  Channel 
Catfish  Statewide 

Fishermen  statewide  must  now  observe 
an  1 1 -inch  minimum  length  limit  on  chan- 
nel catfish. 

Certain  areas  of  the  state  were  ex- 
empt for  five  years  while  LDWF  fisheries 
biologists  conducted  experiments  on  chan- 
nel catfish.  Those  studies  are  now  com- 
plete, according  to  Bennie  Fontenot,  LDWF 
chief  of  freshwater  fish,  and  the  11 -inch 
minimum  length  has  been  determined  best 
for  channel  catfish  management  state- 
wide. 

Freeze  Takes  Toll 

The  late  December  cold  wave  took  a  toll 
on  fish,  birds  and  other  animals  along  the 
state's  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico  coastline. 

Subfreezing  temperatures  along  with 
gale-force  winds  created  fish  kills  across 
the  coast,  but  only  a  few  pockets  of  what 
appear  to  be  "total  mortality "  of  fish. 

Fish  kills  were  noted  among  a  variety 
of  spepies,  primarily  spotted  seatrout, 
redfish,  sheepshead,  black  drum,  striped 
mullet  and  numerous  smaller  bait  spe- 
cies. 

Highest  fish  mortality  occurred  within 
traditional  inshore  wintering  habitats  where 
water  levels  and  temperatures  in  coastal 
marshes  dropped  to  extreme  low  levels 
during  the  Dec.  22-25  cold  snap.  Many 
lakes,  bays  and  marshes  were  frozen 
several  inches  deep. 

Biologists  at  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge  reported  waterfowl  huddling  in  large 
flocks  in  smaller  water  areas  apparently 
kept  open  by  their  feeding  activities. 

But  the  biologists  found  a  few  dead  ro- 
seate spoonbills,  great  blue  herons,  sora, 
rails,  passerine  birds,  terns,  egrets,  kill- 
deers  and  several  dead  pelicans. 

Observers  said  deer  appeared  to  be  in 
good  health  but  some  nutria  were  found 
frozen.  Effects  on  the  alligator  population 
will  not  be  known  for  some  time,  but  some 
alligators  were  seen  with  their  snouts  pro- 
truding from  the  ice  and  frozen  in  that 
position  for  as  long  as  four  days. 


Having  a  WILD  Time:  Leaders  of  Louisiana's  Project  WILD  share  honors  at  a  get- 
together  at  4-H  Camp  Grant  T.  Walker,  Pollock.  Virginia  Van  Sickle,  secretary  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  holds  a  plaque  denoting  appreciation  for  her  efforts  in 
bringing  the  program  to  the  state.  With  her  (from  left)  are  facilitators  recognized 
for  top  performance:  Eileen  Deharo  of  Lacombe,  Marilyn  Kircus  of  Shreveport  and 
Amy  Griffin  Ouchley  of  Marksville.  Project  WILD  uses  wildlife  as  a  tool  for 
involving  children  in  conservation. 


Hunting  Season  Changes 
Recommended  at  Kisatchie 

According  to  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  non-compliance  with 
bucks-only  regulations  and  an  extended 
hunting  season  on  Kisatchie  National  Forest 
has  led  to  lower-than-normal  numbers  of 
deer  there. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  historically 
emphasized  that  appropriate  either-sex 
harvest  during  a  short  season  will  provide 
maximum  recreation  while  controlling  the 
harvest  and  conserving  the  deer  popula- 
tion. However,  because  the  bucks-only 
season  on  Kisatchie  is  much  longer  than 
on  state  wildlife  management  areas,  more 
opportunity  for  the  illegal  harvest  of  does 
exists. 

To  restore  deer  populations.  LDWF's 
Game  Division  working  cooperatively  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  researchers 
at  Louisiana  State  University,  has  pro- 
posed that  the  deer  season  be  reduced 
from  56  days  allowed  in  1989-90  to  21 
days  for  the  coming  year.  The  changes 
would  not  affect  the  National  Red  Dirt  and 
Catahoula  Wildlife  Management  Areas 
which  already  have  shorter  seasons. 

The  importance  of  these  publicly  ad- 


ministered lands  to  deer  hunters  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  recent  years  be- 
cause much  of  the  state's  forested  lands 
are  being  posted  by  landowners  or  their 
leasees,  most  of  which  is  for  deer  hunting. 

Kisatchie  National  Forest  encompasses 
some  600,000  acres  in  north  and  west 
central  Louisiana.  Increased  use  of  this 
area  by  deer  hunters  as  previously  open 
lands  are  posted  requires  a  re-evaluation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  deer  resource 
there  has  been  managed. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries, through  its  Wildlife  Management 
Area  Program,  presently  owns  or  has 
under  lease  about  900,000  acres  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state,  which  also 
provide  hunters  with  a  place  to  hunt  free  of 
charge. 

The  hunting  seasons  on  Kisatchie  are 
developed  cooperatively  by  LDWF  biolo- 
gists and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  but 
require  final  approval  by  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  The  Commission 
wishes  to  consider  the  views  of  Louisiana 
hunters  regarding  this  proposal  which 
should  allow  Kisatchie's  deer  population 
to  expand  quickly.  Please  send  your  writ- 
ten comments  to  Jerry  Farrar,  Deer  Study 
Leader,  P.O.  Box  4004,  Monroe,  La.  71 21 1 . 
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A  Bloc-Buster  of  an  Idea  for  Tax  Deductions 

FUNNY  4" 
SIDEW 


BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 

his  is  the  time  of  year  most 
outdoorsmen  dread.  While  it's 
true  that  we  go  stir  crazy  in 
this  slack  time  between  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  seasons,  that's  not 
what  I  refer  to.  Tax  time  is  upon  us. 
While  April  15  is  a  ways  down  the 
road,  you've  surely  received  your  care 
package  from  Uncle  Sam  entitled,  "1 989 
1040  Forms  and  Instructions." 

If  you're  like  me,  you  probably 
spend,  each  year,  an  amount  equal  to 
your  house  note,  grocery  bill  and 
the  cost  of  underwriting  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  on  guns  and  ammo  and  dog 
feed  and  vet  bills  and  four-wheel- 
drives  and  boats  and  motors  and 
baits  and  such.  And  the  sad  part 
about  it  is,  you  get  quizzical  looks  of 
cold  indifference  from  the  IRS  man 
when  you  try  to  claim  these  critically 
necessary  expenses  as  tax  deductions. 

Take  heart,  fellow  outdoorsmen. 
I'm  working  on  a  plan  that  just  might 
put  the  blaze  orange,  camo-clad  bri- 
gade right  up  there  with  those  big  cor- 
porations and  their  tax  loopholes. 

I  ran  into  an  old  childhood  buddy 
the  other  day,  one  of  Elmer  and  Ethyl 
Bloc's  boys  I  grew  up  with. 

The  Bloc  family  was  an  unusual 
bunch.  The  kids  in  one  branch  of  the 
family  tree  were  adept  at  carpentry. 
They  were  known  around  town  as  the 
"building"  Blocs. 


Then  there  was  another  clan 
branching  off  the  tree  whose  mem- 
bers had  a  weakness  for  bottled  spir- 
its. They'd  stagger  into  town  and 
folks  would  rant  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  those  infer- 
nal "stumbling"  Blocs. 

Another  offshoot  from  the  family 
tree  was,  as  they  say,  "a  brick  shy  of 
a  load."  You've  guessed  by  now  that 
they  were  known  as  the  "mental" 
Blocs. 

The  one  I  ran  into  recently  may  be 
the  key  to  solving  our  tax  problems. 
He  was  always  good  at  figures.  Give 
him  a  tax  form  and  a  pencil  and  he 
was  happier  than  Pee  Wee  Herman 
with  a  bicycle. 

This  kid  had  a  rather  unusual 
name,  but  I  always  had  a  feeling  he'd 
go  places  with  it.  His  folks  named 
him  Aitchen  R.  Bloc.  Weird,  but  catchy. 

When  I  told  Aitchen  of  my  con- 
cern about  not  being  able  to  claim  de- 
ductions for  my  critically  important 
outdoor  expenses,  he  offered  his 
assistance,  assuring  me  I'd,  as  he  put 
it,  "get  what's  coming  to  you."  The 
key,  said  Aitchen,  is  to  show  gross 
income  from  my  outdoor  ventures. 
Then  my  expenses  would  be  al- 
lowed. 


Artwork  by  David  Norwood 

Here  are  some  of  his  marvel- 
ously  ingenious  tax  tips  for  out- 
doorsmen: 

SELL  "SIGN."  Lots  of  hunters 
are  too  busy  to  do  their  own  scout- 
ing. You  could,  for  example,  contract 
with  a  busy  squirrel  hunter  to  locate 
hickory  nut  cuttings  and  hulled-out 
acorns.  For  a  fee,  you'd  sell  him  the 
the  sign  you  found. 

RENT  YOUR  LUCKY  FISHING 
HAT.  Isn't  that  ingenious?  It  may  be 
smelly,  dirty  and  ugly  as  a  mud 
fence,  but  you  always  seem  to  catch 
bluegills  when  you  wear  it.  Rent  that 
sucker  and  you  get  a  steady  income 
and  generous  tax  deductions. 

VOLUNTEER  TO  BE  THE  CAMP 
COOK.  Here's  one  I'll  bet  you  never 
thought  of.  Cook  your  infamous 
fish-head  stew  three  days  in  a  row 
and  I'll  guarantee  you,  they'll  pay 
you  to  never  cook  it  again. 

You  might  engage  in  friendly 
wagers  with  your  hunting  and  fishing 
buddies  on  who  catches  the  first  fish, 
brings  in  the  first  limit  of  squirrels  or 
the  biggest  buck.  The  winner  collects 
the  cash,  shows  gross  earnings  on  his 
1040  and  gets  to  claim  all  those  neat 
deductions. 

Of  course,  if  you  use  any  of  these 
tips,  you'll  owe  me,  and  that  qualifies 
me  for  deductions.  Thanks  to  my 
good  friend  Aitchen  R.  Bloc,  it  looks 
like  I'm  at  long  last  going  to  get  what's 
coming  to  me. 

And  if  you  take  this  seriously,  so 
will  you!  D 
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Venison  Chili 

3  pounds  ground  venison 

1  green  pepper,  chopped 

2  large  onions,  chopped 

4  garlic  cloves,  chopped 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  teaspoon  pepper 

Cumin,  oregano  and  dried  basil  to  taste 

Dash  red  pepper 

1  tablespoon  flour 

1/4  cup  chili  powder 

3  cups  boiling  water 
1  can  tomato  paste 

1  can  chopped,  peeled  tomatoes  (rotel) 

Brown  venison,  onions,  garlic  and  green 
pepper.  Add  salt,  pepper,  red  pepper, 
cumin,  oregano,  basil  and  flour.  Mix  the 
boiling  water  and  chili  powder.     Add 


mixture  to  meat.  Cook  slowly  for  1  hour, 
then  add  tomato  paste,  tomatoes  and  more 
water  if  needed.  Continue  cooking  30 
minutes  more. 

Venison  Tacos 

1  pound  ground  venison 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  chili  powder 
1/2  can  tomato  sauce  (small) 
Corn  oil  (approximately  1/4  cup) 
1  medium  onion,  chopped 

1/2  green  pepper,  chopped 
1  package  taco  shells 

Cook  ground  venison  in  oil  with  salt,  chili 
powder,  tomatoes,  garlic,  onions  and  green 
pepper  until  dark  and  forms  small  pieces. 
Add  2  tablespoons  of  meat  mixture  to  taco 
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shells  and  top  with  lettuce,  chopped 
tomatoes,  cheese,  olives  and  picante  salsa. 


Spanish  Rice  with  Venison 

1  cup  raw  rice 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  pound  ground  venison 
Cayenne  pepper  to  taste 
1  cup  tomatoes 
1/2  green  pepper,  chopped 

1  teaspoon  chili  powder 

2  cups  water 

Brown  venison  in  skillet.  Then  combine 
remaining  ingredients.  Add  cayenne 
pepper  and  cover.  Bring  to  boil.  Reduce 
heat  and  allow  to  simmer  for  30  minutes 
or  until  rice  is  done. 
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